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CHATTERBOX 



GOIN’ SOUTH 

The big news around here is our move last January. 
Pure Imagination has relocated its offices to the Atlanta, 
Georgia area. The timing is perfect on every level, and the 
move will allow for some long-awaited expansion. The 
Atlanta area is the natural habitat of many of the people 
who have contributed to TEASE! and with their help, The 
Magazine of Sexy Fun will be appearing on a much more 
regular basis. I’d like to be on a bi-monthly schedule by 
the end of the year. Here’s the new info: 


PURE IMAGINATION 
Box 669902 
Marietta, GA 30066 
404-424-5151 

E-Mail #: CompuServe 75451,3472 


WHAT PRIZE GLORY? 

After some consideration. I’ve finally decided what 
the first prize is going to be in our “Name the Letters 
Column” contest. 

The hard part was coming up with something that 
would appeal to a general audience. A piece of Bill Ward 
art would seem to be a natural, but the film fans wouldn’t 
be very interested. A Marilyn Monroe autograph would 
also be a good prize, but it still doesn’t have the wide 
appeal that I was looking for. What one prize would please 
and entice everybody? Then I remembered a promotion 
that Skippy peanut butter ran when I was a kid. Norman 
Rockwell had been hired to paint a portrait of the winner 
of the contest—a painting on demand. I thought it was a 
cool idea then, and I think it’s a cool idea now. Therefore, 
the first prize to the “Name the Letters Column” Contest is 
an 11” by 14” painting by yours truly. You name it, or pro¬ 
duce a picture of it, and I’ll execute a fully rendered paint¬ 
ing in either oil paints or acrylics. This way, everybody will 
be competing for the prize that they most want. That means 
you’ll not only have to come up with a good entry, but 
decide what your prize is going to be, as well. Once the win¬ 
ner is picked, they’ll get their wish, and I’ll be their art-slave. 

The second prize also had to be a crowd-pleaser, and 
that’s why I decided to offer a signed Olivia print to anoth¬ 
er lucky winner. More details on this next issue. First, sec¬ 
ond, and third place winners will all receive lifetime sub¬ 
scriptions to TEASE! magazine. 

Now your incentive is glory and gold! Put on your 
brainstorm beanie, brush off those brain cells, and get 
thinking. The winners will be announced in TEASE! #5. 


Aren’t we recycling more paper than ever? Yes! The 
price of scrap newspaper has jumped from $35 a ton to 
$85 per ton, and it’s still on the rise. They’ve actually 
arrested people in New York City who’ve been driving 
around loading bundled paper into their private trucks— 
like picking money up off the street. The cops made ’em 
stop, but it underlines how weird publishing is getting. 

One result will be a bigger pricetag on everything that 
uses paper (including The Magazine of Sexy Fun). The 
other thing that this promotes is the electronic media. If 
you can avoid the cost of having to make it on paper, you 
save a lot of money—there’s savings from a smaller pro¬ 
duction cost, but also a savings in shipping charges, and 
another savings when it comes to warehousing stock. 

Another result is that the smallest of publishers, the 
ones who have been hanging on by their teeth, these little 
guys are about to bite the dust. People will be less inclined 
to buy mediocre publications if the price goes up much 
higher. It’ll be a more selective readership. The higher 
price of printing will make it impossible for a business 
operating on the fringe to pay the bills. 1995 will separate 
the men from the boys of publishing, so to speak. 

The way you read is changing even as you scan this line. 


PAPER PIRATES 

The bad news is that paper prices have been rising at 
an alarming rate. Since the last part of 1994, the cost of 
printing has skyrocketed to astronomical levels due entire¬ 
ly to the higher cost of paper. Word has it that there hasn’t 
been much of a demand for slick stock (like TEASE! is 
printed on) for the past couple of years, but now everybody 
wants it. As a result, paper suppliers have gone on a cash- 
and-carry basis (from a 90-day credit policy). Now you have 
to pay for paper up front, and that doesn’t guarantee that 
they’ll have exactly what you want. 


Regards, 
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THINGS TO COME—AND NOT 

Sorry to inform you that our most popular feature, 
The Sexual Scientist, won’t be seen this issue. I have two 
or three good ones in the works, including one by Harlan 
Ellison about how he created Lamplight Books. When I 
saw how short we were on space this issue, I decided not 
to push the writers. The Sexual Scientist continues next 
issue with a piece by LEG SHOW editor Dian Hanson. 

The Homemade Cheesecake section has received such 
a terrific response that it’s been expanded to two pages. I 
am very pleased at this development. I’m also delighted to 
add a new writer to our roster. Writing under the pseudo¬ 
nym Laurajean Ermayne, Forrest J Ackerman makes his 
first contribution to TEASE! Forry has been involved with 
science fiction since 1923 and is one of the world’s fore¬ 
most authorities on the subject. In fact, he popularized the 
term “sci-fi” in 1955. He then went on to edit a couple hun¬ 
dred issues of FAMOUS MONSTERS. It was the first 
magazine I bought on a regular basis, and it fired an interest 
in me that made me want to read. The reading practice paid 
off in hundreds of other ways. Thirty years later, my son 
Jack learned to love reading by way of FAMOUS MON¬ 
STERS. Forry was one of my idols and he inspired me to 
become an editor. I owe him more than I can repay. This 
issue is dedicated to FJA, a very giving soul. 

That’s all for now. Enjoy the ride and I’ll see you on 
the other side. 
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FAN MAIL 


Dear Greg, 

I had heard from Steve Sullivan 
that you had issued the first edition of 
TEASE! but had not seen it until I ran 
across it in the Bud Plant catalog. 
When your mag finally arrived, I really 
enjoyed reading through it. I hope you 
plan to keep up coverage of Pin-Up 
Art, as it usually gets pushed aside in 
favor of photos (although photos are 
fun, too!). 

A very nice surprise was the con¬ 
tributions made by women, since you 
will probably have to take some flak 
for being Politically Incorrect, a Rotten 
Sexist, and a generally all-around Dirty 
Pervert and having a few women who 
are comfortable with enjoying the sight 
of a beautiful painting of a female will 
certainly tend to throw the extremists 
off their stride. I thoroughly enjoyed 
the two pieces by Marianne O. Phillips. 
I loved seeing the work of Joyce 
Ballantyne but must confess that I had 
never previously heard of her—a fact 
that I don’t understand since I have 
always loved the Pin-Up paintings of 
the ’30s through the ’60s. I would love 
to see one of her paintings in color 
sometime in the future. Not being an 
“outdoors” person, I never saw any of 
her SPORTS AFIELD line art until 
the article. She has a great sense of line 
quality, something that has largely 
passed me by in my varied art careers, 
possibly due to my drafting and techni¬ 
cal illustration training. Marianne’s 
article on Rusty Rust provokes almost 
identical comments. 

Anyway, I’d like to see articles on 
some of the lesser known artists like 
K.O. Munson and the Englishman, 
Archie Dickens. Also, a few artists that 
were never considered Pin-Up artists 
but painted delicious ladies. My per¬ 
sonal all-time favorite painter of water- 
color nudes was Sir William Russell 
Flint. The very stylish paintings of Jean 
Domergue are also always a pleasure to 
behold. 

A request—ask Lisa Petrucci if 
she might add a bit of info as to where 
we might locate the videos she discuss¬ 
es. All of the video rental places in our 
area carry either the regular white- 
bread releases or hard-core porn. 
Nobody carries the cute nudie sex¬ 
ploitation films that featured nice little 


SEND TO: PURE IMAGINATION 
BOX 669902 
MARIETTA GA 30066 


glimpses of the female form without 
having to endure the boredom of end¬ 
less moments of explicit sex. 

I hope that Steve Sullivan contin¬ 
ues with the Forgotten Glamour 
Queens articles. For a guy his young 
(compared to me) age, he is tremen¬ 
dously knowledgeable about the mod¬ 
els of the Good Old Days when femme 
photos focused on beauty, cuteness, 
and the tease, and before they became 
reference material for gynecologists. 

I haven’t been painting females for 
several years. Although I sold most of 
the pix I did, I still have twenty or thir¬ 
ty laying around—I think the reason 
I’ve been avoiding doing any lately is 
the fact that I have had no personal 
contact with active painters (on any 
subject) for quite a long time, and sit¬ 
ting around “talking shop” helps fire 
the furnace and stir the paint. I just 
recently started forcing myself to do lit¬ 
tle 20-minute watercolor figure sketch¬ 
es just to try to retrain my hand after 8 
years of drawing nothing but office 
machines for newspaper ads and 
punching copy into the computer. 

The enclosed pic is one I did about 
15 years ago for a sex-shop ad in a 
swinger’s magazine (I never got paid or 
the art back. The story of my life!). 
Keep up the good work, stay with beau¬ 
ty and n6t “pink,” and my compliments 
to the staff and contributors. 

D. Bruce Dey 
Chino Hills, CA 

Dear Bruce, 

It's always a blast to hear from 
some of the long-time readers. As I 
recall, you signed aboard in 1989 
shortly after I launched THE BETTY 
PAGES, and have been a reader ever 
since. Not to mention writer. 

Nice to finally see some of your 
paintings! Send some of these watercol- 
ors you are talking about, too. My 
curiosity is up! 

Lesser-known painters are also in 
our plans for the future, but the prob¬ 
lem is lack of biographical facts. 
Unless you have the artists or their 
family helping, research is difficult. 
Still, Marianne is the best at tracking 
all of this stujf down, and I leave that in 
her hands. Look for the two-page fea- 
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Above: This issue's TEASE! Girl is the love¬ 
ly Amber Curran, our latest discovery ! 


tures that she does each issue for a 
taste of this. 

The tapes that Lisa reviews are 
always offered in an advertisement at 
the end of her articles—an obvious 
capitalistic ploy to generate cash for 
my barely solvent company. But I'd 
give you a place to buy the tapes Lisa 
writes about even if I were stinking 
rich. There is nothing quite as frustrat¬ 
ing as getting jazzed up about a movie, 
comic, or book then finding out it’s 
unavailable to the public. That’s the 
worst kind of tease. 

I was bothered by your negative 
remarks about explicit sex. Just 
because it isn ’t part of my presentation 




Above: D. Bruce Dey 's freebie illustration. 
TEASE! is pleased to reprint it for our elite 
readership. 


doesn't mean it isn’t part of my inter¬ 
ests. If TEASE! had a “sister" maga¬ 
zine it would certainly be SLEAZE! 
The idea here is not to judge one 
against the other, but measure the 
quality from other examples of the 
same kind of thing. Is it good tease or 
poor tease? Is it hot porn or boring 
porn ? While they are different shades 
of the same color, they are not the 
same. I guarantee that my hard-core 
magazine would be as beautiful and as 
interesting as TEASE! is. 


Dear Greg, 

Congratulations on your great new 
magazine! I read (and perused) your 
premiere issue of TEASE! from cover 
to cover and enjoyed it so much that I 
am enclosing my check for $12.00 for 
your upcoming issues. If I missed any 
issues since the first one, please send it 
to me as well. 

I have always been an admirer of 
the great Pin-Up artists and to find a 
new magazine devoted to this art form 
is a dream come true. In the words of 
Alberto Vargas, “There is nothing more 
beautiful than a beautiful woman.” 

I noticed in your first issue that 
there were drawings by different artists 
dispersed throughout the fan mail col¬ 
umn. I have enclosed some of my own 


drawings and hope that you might be 
able to use them. The quality is not 
great because these are only copies of 
pencil drawings which I went over with 
a felt-tipped pen, but perhaps you can 
use them. 

Finally, I had two ideas that you 
might be able to use for future issues. 
First, a page or two devoted to reader’s 
drawings as well as the photos which 
you already have. My second idea is an 
article on nudes by the so called “legiti¬ 
mate” artists such as Picasso, Klimt, 
Courbet, Renoir, Dali, etc. 

Sincerely, 

Paul J. Tascarella 
Riverdale, NY 

Dear Paul, 

Thanks for the comments. I like the 
way that the fan drawings break up the 
fan letters, so that's pretty much 
locked. The fan photos make for a 
stronger single page of illustrations. 
The popularity of the Homemade 
Cheesecake feature is way up and has 
been expanded to two pages! Keep 
those snaps and drawings coming. 

Re: Classic artists. I may spotlight 
some classic painters in future issues, 
but don't feel any rush to do it. As your 
editor, I feel compelled to bring you the 
strangest and most beautiful images I 
can locate through an extensive net¬ 
work of collectors—the most obscure 
and rare material dished up for the 
most deserving. Classic artists can be 
found in any good bookstore. Most 

Below: Line-art lassie. Paul Tascarella also 
enclosed this drawing with his letter. 



classic tease artists can only be found 
in the pages of TEASE! magazine. 


Dear Greg, 

Hello! This is Dave Fontaine. I 
just wanted to say thank you for pub¬ 
lishing my drawings in the final issue 
of THE BETTY (Bettie) PAGES and 
the first issue of TEASE!! Yes!!! 

I have been a fan of your publica¬ 
tions from DOC WEIRD’S THRILL 
BOOK (yes, I remember him), through 
PURE IMAGES, THE BETTY 
PAGES, and now TEASE!!! 

I have known for some time that if 
I see your logo on a book, that publica¬ 
tion will be informative, insightful, and 
just plain FUN! 

To be a bit of a name-dropper, 1 
was talking with a friend of mine who 
goes by the name of THE MAD PECK. 
He is currently working with AC 
Comics helping to supply art for their 
PHANTOM LADY reprints in GOOD 
GIRL COMICS. He is also a fair 
authority on Matt Baker. I asked him if 
he thought Phantom Lady was influ¬ 
enced by Bettie Page. I wasn’t sure. I 
felt like I opened up a new can of 
worms with that question. 

Enjoy—and keep up the great 
work...you TEASE! 

Dave Fontaine 
Attleboro, MA 

Dear Dave, 

The PHANTOM LADY was pub¬ 
lished by the Fox Feature Syndicate, 
under the authorship of Matt Baker. 
The first issue appeared in August of 
1947, and predates Bettie's bangs by at 
least four years. 

As soon as we expand our page 
length. I’ll be reprinting some of the 
coolest love comics ever created, 
including The Phantom Lady. For a 
quick Phantom fix til then, write to Bill 
Black at AC Comics, Box 1216, 
Longwood, FL, 32752. $9.95+ $1.50 
postage for a sample issue of GOLD¬ 
EN AGE GREATS #2, an 84-page 
book reprinting five stories by Baker. 


Hello, 

I’d like to say that TEASE! is a 
great replacement for THE BETTY 
PAGES (which will be greatly missed 
by me. I loved those issues filled with 
Betty Page). 

I liked all the articles. Especially 
the one about Joyce Ballantyne. Here is 





Above: Russ Martin contributed this sharp 
Phantom Lady interpretation. Which came 
first, the bangs or the Bettie? 


the request. Could you print the Pin-Up 
art in color (at least the full-page art)? I 
would not mind paying more for 
TEASE! if this could be possible. 
Hopefully you will include such an arti¬ 
cle in every issue. I would not mind a 
Theakston cover every issue. I think he 
is the greatest Pin-Up artist these days. 

I’d really like to see some more 
“Postcards From Paradise” of Bettie 
just like in THE BETTY PAGES #4. I 
think they were some of the most beau¬ 
tiful color pictures 1 have ever seen of 
Bettie. 

Olee, this is it for now. 

With best wishes, 

Henk ten Hoeve 
The Netherlands 


Dear Henk, 

It’s always a treat to hear that 
TEASE! has found its way to another 
country, and a delight that it was well- 
received. 

I'm flattered that you like my art¬ 
work, but I must say I have a long way 
to go before I’m happy with it. 

As far as Bettie goes. I’ve said and 
done all 1 can say and do. My final 
arrangement with Ms. Page included a 
five-figure cash royalty payment, use of 
all of my Bettie paintings, the trade¬ 
mark to THE BETTY PAGES, copies 
of my subscription lists, posters, books, 
etc. If it sounds like I’m about burned 
out on the topic, it’s because I am. I 
may write about her again, but there's 
not much left to research. 

It’s time to meet some new women. 


Dear Greg, 

Congratulations on your magazine 
TEASE! Unlike many of your other 
readers, I never saw its predecessor 
THE BETTY PAGES, having stum¬ 
bled across TEASE #1 in a comic book 
store. Afterwards, I couldn’t wait for 
issue #2 to come out! 

So far, your magazine deals with 
Pin-Up artists and soft-core adult films 
of the ’50s. I hope that you will also do 
articles on artists like Bill Ward and 
Jack Cole, who did Pin-Up cartoons for 
PLAYBOY and some of their early 
competitors. 

At the end of the ’70s, there was a 
now-deftmct humor magazine called 
SICK. Like MAD and CRACKED, 
they did parodies of then-current films 
like STAR WARS and TV shows like 
LOVE BOAT and FANTASY ISLAND. 
It was during this period that they had a 
regular feature called “Cher d’Flower,” 
which was basically the title character, a 
blond reporter, lounging around nude in 
her apartment, taking baths, talking on 
the phone, and so on. 

While I no longer have any issues 
of SICK, I do remember that the artist 
who did “Cher d’Flower” was never 
identified. If you can find out, and per¬ 
haps do an article on him? Again, best 
of luck on your magazine. 

Mark Scerpella 
Oak Creek, WI 

Dear Mark, 

I can’t help but respect a guy who 
admires the work of such greats as Bill 
Ward and Jack Cole two particular 
faves of mine. For a dose of Ward, just 
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turn to page 64 of this issue for the first 
peek at a new continuing TEASE! fea¬ 
ture, The Girlie Guide, in which we'll 
be spotlighting the work of some of the 
all-time great Good Girl Artists. 

“Cher d’ Flower” ? She sounds 
yummy, but we 're sorry to say that 
she’s a new one on us! We’re issuing 
an appeal to those TEASE! readers 
who have the bird’s-eye lowdown on 
this captivating character. How about 
it, folks? Let's get to the bottom of this 
floral floozie mystery! 


Dear Greg, 

My entry for your letters page, in 
the spirit of older times is “Mash 
Notes.” 

I meant to write about issue #1: 
loved the picture on vintage post¬ 
cards—I’d like to see more of the early 
stuff; '30s, ’20s; and even further 
back—those were some great artists of 
postcard great art in the teens’. I’m sure 
you know what I’m talking about. 

Issue #2 was great, too; I think I 
liked the honest and well-written arti¬ 
cles by Susan Barrows (“Sins, You 
Went Away”) and yourself (“Sexual 
Scientist”) better than the pictures! This 
personal and candid approach to sexual 
histories as they intersect with social 

Below: The Through the Lens Club's most 
popular model Tami Litts shows what makes 
her a shutterbug ’s dream girl! 





Above: Kris Miller not only submitted a 
name for the contest, he whipped up this 
drawing as well! Winners will be 
announced in TEASE! #5. 

artifacts is unique, as far as I know. 

I recall my accidental discovery of 
vintage porn in a stack of 1940s Art 
photography magazines at a flea market 
when I was in my upper teens in the 
mid ’70s; I didn’t even know they could 
print nudes in the ’40s and get away 
with it; reading TEASE! brings back 
that almost “archaeological discovery” 
thrill. 

Many best wishes for the success 
of your endeavor! 

Jim R. Miller 
Tulsa, OK 

Dear Jim, 

Many of the readers agree with 
you about the vintage erotica, and I’m 
planning to do more features about it in 
future issues. 

Due to space limitations. Sexual 
Scientist won't appear this time, but 
returns next issue. 

Dear Greg Theakston and the People of 
TEASE! Magazine, 

First of all, let me thank you for a 
job well done in presenting the world 
with a fine magazine like yours. As far 
as I know, no other magazine has 
delved as deep into the fine-art aspects 
of Pin-Up art, let alone cover its histo¬ 
ry! Rven a ground-breaking magazine 


like PLAYBOY only deals with mostly 
photography. But then again, anyone 
can shoot a camera! Illustrative art, on 
the other hand, is a real talent, as 
you’ve no doubt seen in the works of 
Vargas, Petty, Elvgren, and others. I 
hope you’ll keep up the good work! 

I couldn’t help but notice you’re 
having a contest over a name for your 
mail column. Well, I’ll give it a whack! 
I’ve enclosed a drawing featuring your 
standard, vintage Pin-Up model, hold¬ 
ing up a tray filled with letters (presum¬ 
ably to the magazine!), and a magi¬ 
cian’s cane in her other hand depicting 
class in a sort of Hollywood fashion. 
She also stands in front of a postmark 
banner, which announces, “The 
Reader’s 1st Class Pin-Up Spotlight.” 
As most people agree, customers, or 
readers are all “1st class.” So why not 
put them under a spotlight? 

I’m hoping you’ll be able to print 
the winners and possibly the runners-up 
in a future issue. I think it would be a 
lot of fun to see all that competitive tal¬ 
ent out there! At least 1 can say I gave it 
a good shot! Good luck to everyone, 
and may the best title win! 

Thanks again! 

Sincerely, 

Kris W. Miller 
Portwood, OR 

Hey Kris! 

That's the spirit! Good thinking. 
This type of work is most impressive. 

Below: Long-time reader and rising artist 
Mike Broad,stone contributes this curvy 



and sets a high standard for those to 
follow. Can any of you readers top this? 

The winner of the ‘‘Name the 
Letters Column" Contest will be 
announced in TEASE! #5. 


Dear Greg, 

I’ve enjoyed the first two issues of 
TEASE! You’re obviously striving for 
a quality product and succeeding at it. 

I especially appreciate Lisa 
Petrucci’s reviews of nudie movies. I 
vote to include this feature in every 
issue. Perhaps Lisa can come up with 
some sort of ratings system to indicate 
the enjoyment level of each film? Also, 
it would be handy to know which ones 
are available on video. 

For a future issue, I suggest an 
article on model/dancer Mickey Jines. 
She appeared quite frequently in ’60s 
nudie magazines, and has the distinc¬ 
tion of being one of the most attractive 
dancers in the 1965 cult film ORGY 
OF THE DEAD. Apparently, she 
retired from the scene in the early 
Seventies. 

Lastly, as my entry in your letters 
column title contest, I hereby submit 
FAN DANCES. 

Regards, 

Gary Rafferty 
Albuquerque NM 


Dear Greg, 

Bravo! As a tease aficionado of 
relatively short standing, slouching 
over disaffectedly from comics. I’ve 
spent the last eighteen months playing 
catch-up with the ever-popular 
Glamour Arts. The late BETTY 
PAGES was a great start, but I’m sure 
with its wider-angle lens, TEASE! will 
likewise become indispensable to me. 
The Gil Elvgren piece was terrific. It 
should be required reading for all aspir¬ 
ing artists and fans. I eagerly look for¬ 
ward to Marianne’s Fritz Willis. 

Although you wish to explore sex 
uality in its many contemporary guises. 
I’m worried TEASE! will get crushed 
in the stampede. Pop culture and the 
“cult arts” are hip these days. A local 
record and video outlet for a national 
chain packs such fin de siecle fare as 
Adult CD-ROM, vintage exploitation 
video, Crepax’s JUSTINE, 
RE/SEARCH books, painting PSY- 
CHOTRONIC, FUTURE SEX, 
SKIN TWO, painting YELLOW 
SILK, even John Willie’s BEST OF 




Sarenna|^€ 


Above: Leg enthusiasts and foot fanatics 
wril enjoy LEG SHOW. In the same vein as 
TEASE!, but much wilder. 


BIZARRE, next to Liz Phair CDs. I 
would hope your publication will take a 
step back from the madding crowd and 
comment on what’s valuable and 
what’s not. Your Palm Reader column, 
for instance, should be a regular fea¬ 
ture. There’s so much product out 
there, fans need an objective voice. 
Most of what is available about cards is 
slightly altered advertising. 

The strength of your magazine, as 
I see it, is the attention paid to the truly 
worthy Good Girl artists, whatever 
genre, because even in muck they teach 
us (as Philip Roth once wrote in a simi¬ 
lar context) what the words longing and 
pang might mean to a human being. 

Along those lines, would you be 
interested in a series of articles about 
Good Girl Art from the viewpoint of 
those readers who want to try their own 
hand at rendering gorgeous women? 
Scratch a TEASE! reader, I think, and 
you find a frustrated artist. It’s a natural 
connection. I’ve noticed at the 
ComicCon, and at the other shows, that 
many carry portfolios, or confess that 
their ambition is to draw like their 
heroes. A feature like this would be 
unique to your magazine and yet still be 
a complement to your pieces showcas¬ 
ing Glamour artists, past and present. 

In any event. I’m looking forward 
to each issue. I haven’t subscribed as 
yet because I want my local shops to 
carry your magazine. Once I’m sure my 
nagging has worked. I’ll send in my 


money. I saw your contribution in LEG 
SHOW—I hope in the future they give 
you more pages to work magic with. 
Thanks and Good Luck! 

A.E. Mendez 
San Diego, CA 


Dear A.E., 

If you’ve been reading my mind or 
tapping my phone lines, cut it out. All of 
your suggestions are features that I've 
been planning for some time. An 
overview of pop culture mags is in 
order. Look for our new feature The 
Girlie Guide later this issue to satisfy 
some of your pangs and longings. I’m 
planning several “ how-to ” features in 
upcoming issues, including amateur 
photography set-ups and tips, as well as 
pointers for aspiring Pin-Up artists. 

Marianne's Fritz Willis piece has 
been pushed back to TEASE! #4. 

Thanks for the LEG SHOW plug. 
By the time this issue hits the stands, six 
of my Pin-Up articles will have 
appeared in that magazine, with more to 
come. A 12-issue monthly subscription 
is only $44.95 from LEG SHOW 
Subscriptions, Dept. #3, 462 Broadway, 
Suite 4000, NYC, NY 10013. This is one 
of the few men's magazines I purchased 
on a regular basis even before 1 went to 
work for them. Subscribe, or 
try a sample copy from your 
local newsstand. 


Below: Long-time pal Ned Sonntag likes his 
ladies large. He does commissions —reach 
him at51 Leroy St. 5D. NYC. NY. 10014. 





Above: Multi-talented Miss Deb Rochon 
acts, writes, models, and even co hosts her 
own radio show! She's a woman we admire 
and desire! 


Contest Entries 

•TEASEI-O-GRAMS 

Paul Dini, Sherman Oaks, CA 
•POSTSTRIPS 

Don Abood, East Greenwich, R1 
•JUST THE TYPE 

Tom Stein, Norwalk, CT 
•THE VOYEUR’S VIEWPOINT 
G. LeBlanc, Sydney Forks, N.S. 

•WE AIM TO TEASE 

George Gagliardi, Dallas, TX 
•NUE FOCUS 

Royal B. Vician, Attleboro, MA 
•TEASE! MR. POSTMAN! 

Joseph H. Young, Pearl City, HI 
•LETTERS TO TEASE 
R.D. Null, Maiden, NC 
•GIRLIE TALK 

Harry O. Morris, Albuquerque, NM 
•PIN-UP POST OFFICE 

Dale M. Johnson, Cincinnati, OH 
•SCRIPT TEASE 

Forrest Ackerman, Hollywood, CA 
•LIP SERVICE 

Mike Broadstone, Xenia, OH 
•IFS AN’ BUTTS 

Mike Newman, Hauppauge, NY 
•LOVE NOTES 

Edward Reed, Charleston, NC 
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HOMEMADE 

CHEESECAKE 

Sexy snaps of saucy sweethearts 
from stupendous shutterbugs 



gets catlike for James Singer; and, below, 
“Piper Dream,” Sharon by Dennis Coyle. 
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Clockwise, from above: Sweet Sherrie Lane by 
Bill Harrison; satin sensation Lola by Gary 
Bush; Clare Helen all decked out in her “Kiss 
Dress,” by David Reeves; Kellie Everts is our 
Chex Chick; and, below, it’s Dueling Siblings! 
Last issue we ran a shot of Marianne Ohl 
Phillips’s daughter. Not a one to be outdone, 
her sister Carolyn Ohl sent this photo of her 
daughter, Isabel. Photo by Dwayne Critchfield. 











































REDISCOVERING A MASTER 

BOBBY TOOMBS 


By Kent Steine & Marianne Ohl Phillips 


“A good pin-up is one of the 
toughest things in the world to paint! ” 

— Bobby Toombs, 1992 

R obert Toombs was born 
August 8, 1925 in Chicago, 
Illinois, but his family soon 
moved to Florida where he 

grew up. 

At the age of thirteen, Bobby man¬ 
aged to acquire a copy of ESQUIRE 
magazine. George Petty was at the 
height of his popularity and was an 
immense influence on aspiring illustra¬ 
tors. Inspired by the beautifully stylized 



“Petty Girl,” Bobby began copying 
them one by one. Thus began a life¬ 
long fascination with drawing the femi¬ 
nine figure. 

One day, his stepfather brought 
home a Louis F. Dow calendar painted 
by Elvgreft. Gil instantly became 
Bobby’s hero...THIS was how he 
wanted to paint! However, the year 
was 1942 and WWII was raging. On 
his seventeenth birthday Bobby joined 
the Navy. After serving stateside as a 
radio control operator, the “Golden 
Voice of Scarlet Base” was discharged 
in April of 1946. Toombs made his 



way back to Chicago, enrolling in a 
summer course at the Art Institute. He 
lasted exactly six weeks. Drawing and 
painting still life from a dusty comer 
was not the instruction he wanted or 
needed. 

One day a friend showed Bobby a 
brochure from the American Art 
Academy. The brochure featured a 
number of Elvgren’s paintings, essen¬ 
tially as “testimonials” to the quality of 
art instruction offered at the academy. 
Toombs was excited...not only had Gil 
been a student there, he occasionally 
returned to “fill in” or demonstrate for 
a class! Finally he would learn to paint 
like his hero. 

Being accepted at the academy 
wasn’t going to be easy, however. 
“After the war,” says Bobby, “every 
body that wanted to be a plumber went 
to art school. It was time off with pay! I 
barely got in, and with the school full 
of plumbers I didn’t get Bill Mosby, 
who was Gil’s teacher.” But the influ 
ences and fundamentals were there. He 
left after three years, armed with the 
tools necessary for his success.. .almost. 

In 1949, he moved to Florida and 
sat on the beach doing caricatures of all 
the town notables (and some not so 
notable) in casein, a rich opaque water- 
color that has the look and feel of oil. 
Bobby was mostly having a good time 
doing nothing and decided to retire at 
the age of twenty-three. This lasted 
seven years. Starvation was becoming a 
realistic consideration... 

Until one day in 1956. His friend 
Stu Rae, an art director for Coca Cola, 
grinned and announced, “That guy 
whose work you like so much is com¬ 
ing into town. I think I can arrange for 
you to have lunch with him...interest¬ 
ed?” (That “guy” was Gil Elvgren, of 
course.) “GOD, YES!!” was Bobby s 

reply - ^ U • 

When they met, Toombs, in a 
voice he hoped sounded as calm and 
confident as “Please pass the salt,” said, 
“I hear you’re looking for someone to 
wash your brushes...” “That’s right, 
but first I’d like to take a look at your 
work,” was Gil’s reply. He didn’t want 
a novice, that was obvious. So off they 
went to Longo Bay where Bobby lived, 
a long thirteen-mile drive, to show the 
“King of Pin-Up” some illustrations 

Top: "Marianne,” 1993. 

Left: Bobby Toombs (in photo on left) and 
Gil Elvgren (right) try out a new camera on 
each other, circa 1958. 





he’d been working on. Gil’s response 
was simple. “Okay. You’re okay.” 

Elvgren put him to work setting up 
drawing boards and easels, stretching 
canvases, et cetera. Toombs assisted 
Gil in most every aspect of his work, 
including posing and lighting the mod¬ 
els. Bobby even posed, along with 
Louise Boots, for a 24-sheet poster Gil 
did for Schmidt Litho. 

Elvgren would often hand Bobby a 
canvas and say, “All right, let’s see 
what you can do.” This “over the shoul¬ 
der” instruction was invaluable, as one 
can see in the 1958 “bar-room nude” 
entitled “Celeste” done by Toombs, 
which was produced under those condi¬ 
tions. The results speak for themselves. 

Life wasn’t all work, though (if 
you can call painting ravishing women 
“work”!). In 1958, Gil, Thornton Utz, 
A1 Buell, and Bobby were judges for a 
Florida beauty contest. Significantly, 
Elvgren and Toombs chose the same 
girl. She won and went on to place 
higher nationally than any previous 
Florida entrant. 

In 1959, after all the fun and hard 
work, it was time for him to leave Gil 
and strike out on his own. Toombs rent¬ 
ed a studio with two other guys, one of 
whom was Scott Pike. Scott is well- 
known in the Pin-Up world for his 
charmingly distressed damsels standing 
with hands otherwise occupied, panties 
down around their ankles. 

Soon after moving, Bobby was 
invited to Chicago to discuss an impor¬ 
tant portrait commission. Along with 
his portfolio, he took three sample pin¬ 
ups, but the job fell through because of 
a misunderstanding. With the entire trip 
a wash, Bobby had to call home to his 
wife with the bad news. You can imag¬ 
ine his elation when she told him Louis 
F. Dow Company was trying to reach 
him and glad to hear he was already in 
Chicago. He was instructed to drop by 
the Michigan Avenue office with his 
pin-up paintings. They immediately 
bought all three samples. This led to 
more work with them, including a cal¬ 
endar for the American Hospital 
Supply Corporation, for which the 
reproductions were so bad that Bobby 
refused to do any more work for Dow. 

He began focusing more on paint¬ 
ing portraits of private and public per¬ 
sonalities—but there were still more 
pin-ups to be painted. In ’81 and ’82, 
his cuties graced the pages of the 
National Auto Parts Association calen¬ 
dars. 



Years later, Bobby saw one of his 
NAPA calendars at an Orange Park, 
Florida garage. Elvgren model, Janet 
Rae, had posed for the painting of a girl 
sitting on a circular bench under an oak 
tree. He asked the station attendant 
WHY they still had a calendar hanging 
around that was ten years out of date. 
When the guy replied, “Cause I’m in 
love with that girl!” Bobby smiled and 
said, “Well, I painted that calendar.” 
The unwitting pump jockey, not realiz¬ 
ing he in fact was speaking to the 


almighty purveyor of his dreams, 
retorted, “ Sure you did!”...and turned 
and walked away. 

Today Bobby Toombs is once 
more painting Pin-Up with great skill 
and enthusiasm. His most current work 
will be seen the 1996 Pin-Up Calendar 
published by Avalanche. 

Kent Steine paints pin-ups, 
and Marianne Ohl Phillips 
collects them. 



Signed & numbered prints of “CELESTE ” (image size 17” x 21”) and 
“AMANDA” (image size 10 l n?’x 21”) by Bobby Toombs are available in editions 
of 950 + 50 artist’s proofs. These sensuous nudes are in full color on acid-free 
paper with generous borders. To order , send $75.00 + 5.00 S&ll for each print 
to: Marianne Phillips, PC) Box 129, Dept. 3, Readlyn, 1A 50668. 


Meet three more of Bobby’s luscious beauties! Top left: “Southern Comfort" (1993). 
Top right: “Black Magic” (1993). Below: The dreamy “Celeste” (1958). 







Louis K. Meisel 

wants to Buy Every 
Pinup Painting in the world 


Rolf Armstrong 
Joyce Ballantyne 
Vaughan Bass 
Al Buell 
D'Ancona 
Billy Devorss 


By: 

Peter Driben 
Harry Ekman 
Gil Elvgren 
Art Frahm 
pearl Frush 
and others 


Earl Moran 
zoe Mozert 
George Petty 
Edward Runci 
Alberto Vargas 
Fritz Willis 


Send photographs, 

sizes, condition reports, and prices. 

(oil paintings, pastels, watercolors, drawings) 


141 Prince Street, New York, NY 10012 


248 Page Catalog! 

The Best in Adult Illustrated Books 


• Adult Comics & Graphic 
Novels 

• Pin-Up & Erotic Art Books 

• Nude Photography 

• Fantasy Art Cards 

• 100’s of Sale Books 

Over 2,000 items pictured and fully 
described. You’ve never seen a 
better selection anywhere! 

We handle everything by 
Serpieri, Manara, Crepax, 

Sorayama, Olivia, Vargas, Elvgren, 

Also a large selection of Betty Page and imports, includ¬ 
ing Glamour International and Glittering Images. Many 
items up to 50% off retail. 



and others. 


For a catalog send $3, redeemable on first order. Or call 
and charge it! (Overseas: $6 for Air Mail). 



Bud Plant Comic Art 

PO Box 1689-TS3 Grass Valley, CA 95945 
Call TOLL FREE: (800) 242-6642 

Monday-Friday, 9am-5pm PST 
FAX anytime: (916) 273-0915 
Fast and Friendly Service for 25 Years 


Classic Pinup Art By George Petty 

The Petty Girl II 

Premium Collectible Trading Cards 



Hugh Hefner introduced millions to 
the art of George Petty in the 
February '95 issue of 
Playboy. Why? Because without 
George Petty's Petty Girl, there 
would have been no Varga Girl 
Playboy Playmate, for the 
intire concept of a pinup 
in a magazine was 
Petty's. And, more 
importantly, Heftier 
just likes Petty's art 
and, let's face it, he docs still own 
the magazine. 

The Petty Girl has now been 
again. The Petty Girl 
II Collectible Trading Cards picks up 
where the first sold-out series left 
off. The new set contains 
50 more gorgeous images 
from the 1930s' and '40s' 
that haven't been seen 
in decades. A book has 
even been published of 
Petty's work, so collectors will 
have to purchase this set to see 
them for the first time. 
The cards in this set are of 
exceptional quality. The 
series is available in both foil 
_ _ packs and 50-card sets. 

Please send a prototype of 


Petty Girl n . Enclosed is 
$2.00 for postage and 
handling. (TSE) 


Address_ 

Cit y 


| Mail to: 21st Century 
| Archives, Box 1927, Royal 
, Oak, MI 48068 


The card backs are once 
again written by world- 
renowned authority, 
Reid Stewart Austin, 
who provides 
additional insight 
into the artist, the 
images, and their 
creation. 


Look for The 
Petty Girl II 
where cards and 
comic books are 
sold, and you 
will see why 
Petty had such 
an impact on 
Hefner. 










I n these post-turntable technology 
days, record albums are this year’s 
model of dinosaur. Lumbering into 
the sunset to a scratchy Stokowski 
beat, LPs are taking their place in the 
necro-techno graveyard alongside their 
ignoble, reviled forerunners: the 8-track 
tape, the 78 rpm disc, Edison’s wax 
cylinder. True, most of the tripe that has 
shunted down the hatch deserves its for¬ 
gettable fate (especially just about any¬ 
thing produced on vinyl since the 70s), 
but there are overlooked, glittering, 
four-cornered pasteboard gems to be 
found among the dreck and flotsam of 
our recorded culture. And you don’t 
have to put them on the turntable for 
them to speak to you. I know. I’ve been 
seduced many times myself—by the 
siren call of the Album-Cover Babe. 

I didn’t begin compiling my fear¬ 
some record collection because of the 
music; it wasn’t until years later that I 
began to uncover the yet-vibrant record¬ 
ed wonders inside. No—it was the com¬ 
pelling images on the covers that snared 
and held my interest. I noticed some¬ 
thing that disturbed me, however. No 
matter how striking the design, there 
was a distinct lack of credits to be found 
on most album covers and liner notes. In 
one instance, the cover of Jackie 
Gleason’s album OPIATE d’AMOUR 
featured a dim rear view of the shoulders 
of a pink fog-shrouded couple—and the 
only credit was for the fashion designer! 
It outraged me that a company would 
include a credit for the designer of a 
gown you couldn’t see, yet not list the 
model, the photographer, or art director. 
It took meticulous planning and careful 
execution to create these images, and the 
fact that the real craftsmen behind them 
were unsung laborers outraged and frus¬ 
trated me. Unanswerable questions 
plagued me with each fascinating new 
discovery What was the story behind 
this one? Who was this breathless 
dream-girl, whose veiled glance hinted 
at rapturous melodies within? Who 
clicked the shutter at that precise 
moment, capturing this slice of time and 
light? And, above all, whose vision was 
this 9 

My answer was to come from an 
unexpected source. One of my prize pos¬ 
sessions is the cover of Nelson Riddle’s 
SEA OF DREAMS, which is on the wall 
in our dining room. It’s an incredible, 
compelling image; wholly underwater, a 
beautiful brunette hovers nude in a soft 
blue-green sea, a swirl of pink chiffon 
drifting about her. A lush, full, pink 
flower floats above her eerily ivory 
hands, and she smiles at you—no, it’s 



and his Vinyl Vixens 


featuring a 

HIT PARADE OF HONEYS 

—Designed to Send Your 
Pulse Rate Shooting Up 
the Charts!! 


Organ Solo 
by Susan Barrows 


NELSON RIDDLE 
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more than a smile, it’s an open-mouthed 
laugh, head thrown back and dark hair 
flowing, sparkling eyes and impossibly 
red, red lips. Visitors to my home are 
always drawn to it, and it galled me that 
I could tell them nothing about it. 

Then came the first issue of Jim 
Silke’s RASCALS IN PARADISE, a 
beautifully painted comic series featur¬ 
ing some two-fisted, luscious babes. I 
was appreciating the skill of the artist 
with each page—then, with a flick of my 
wrist, I turned to the inside back cover 
and I just froze. There, in black & white, 
was my sea nymph! It was an illustration 
for an autobiographical article, “My 
Trouble is Dames,” about the artist’s 
prior careers. It seems that Jim Silke had 
been an executive art director for 
Capitol Records during the golden years 
of fabulous Pin-Up covers; the model 
was the renowned Diane Webber. A few 
long-standing mysteries had been 
solved—but my appetite was only whet¬ 
ted. With the help of a friend, I tracked 
the mysterious Mr. Silke down. I wanted 
to know more. 

My quest was richly rewarded; my 
phone call released a tsunami of infor¬ 
mation. I found Jim Silke to be warm 
and friendly, and not only was he was 
willing to speak about his own career, he 
was forthcoming about the work of the 
others who shared his twilight existence 
behind the camera and the drawing 
board at Capitol. I was in heaven—the 
glamorous look of the Capitol covers is 
top of the line. There’s a lot of latitude 
when a designer is depicting something 
as ambiguous 9s instrumental music, but 
I’ve seen a lot of mediocre-to-frighten- 
ingly-bad -stuff, and finding out more 
about the Rolls-Royce of American 
Record Album Glamour Art thrilled me. 

Jim Silke (pronounced like the fab¬ 
ric) is a man with a perfect name for 
what he does. He’s an artist and designer 
with a smooth-as-silk feel for females. 
No matter what his medium of choice, 
Silke interprets his subjects with playful, 
saucy reverence. The album-cover phase 
of his career spanned the era from bullet 
bras to bell bottoms, and the images he 
created remain fresh and vibrant to this 
day. I begin by asking about his early 
influences. “It was just women,” Silke 
chuckles, then thinks for a moment. 
“We’re all shaped by something we saw 
when we were six or seven—the Bible, 
or TERRY AND THE PIRATES, or 
something. I grew up looking at Varga 
and Petty, movie stars. It was stuff that I 
liked, that I collected. It was all the 
movies.” Studio still photographers 
made an impressive impact on the young 


Silke, although, he adds, “I didn’t know 
who they were at the time; eventually I 
met them when I wrote the history of 
Warner Bros, in 1976,” a lovingly 
designed volume published by Little, 
Brown, which he entitled HERE’S 
LOOKING AT YOU, KID: 50 
YEARS OF FIGHTING, WORK¬ 
ING, AND DREAMING AT WARN¬ 
ER BROS. “Madison Lacey was one of 
them, and Ruth Harriet Louise...”— 
there’s a pause, and then Silke’s memo¬ 
ry gives way to a flow of names — 
“...and Ernest Bacharach, George 
Hurrell, Josef Von Sternberg, Eugene 
Richee, Clarence Sinclair Bull, Lazio 
Willinger, Robert Coburn, Whitey 
Schaefer, Scotty Welboume. And then 
you had all the costume designers work¬ 
ing with them -think about that! There 
was Irene, Travis Banton at Paramount, 
Adrian at Metro, Orry-Kelly, Milo 
Anderson who did all the period films at 
Warner Bros.- I didn’t know who they 
were, but I could pick up their stuff. It 
wasn’t until later when I got into the 
movie collection that I found out who 
they were. There was also Edwin Bauer 
Hesser—he shot artistic nudes in New 
York City. Hesser did Bessie Love and 
lots of Harlem nudes, also Valentino and 
lots of ‘art studies.’ And Russell Ball, 
Otto Dyar—” He reels off the names one 
after the other in excited, respectful 
tones. 

Soon after getting into the advertis¬ 
ing art field, Silke landed an assistant art 
director’s job at Capitol Records in 
1958, under the aegis of executive art 
director Marvin Schwartz. The young 
man found himself in the cover-photog¬ 
raphy equivalent of animation’s Termite 
Terrace; the prevailing camaraderie 
blurred the line between employees and 
management, and there were always 
running jokes going on among the high- 
spirited Capitol crew. Marvin Schwartz 
himself had one going on regarding one 
of his previous art-directed triumphs, 
Jackie Gleason’s OOOH! I had seen the 
cover reproduced in the second volume 
of RE/SEARCH INCREDIBLY 
STRANGE MUSIC and it truly seems 
to speak to you—when you see the 
model’s pursed lips, you subliminally 
hear that breathy “Oooh!” 

Silke speaks with warm regard of 
Schwartz’s work. “OOOH! is one of the 
greats. People love that. It was so popu¬ 
lar; every girl wanted to do it. Marvin 
used to drive everyone crazy with it.” 
Silke’s pensive tone gives way to a 
chuckle. “Half the secretaries wanted to 
be models. He’d tell them he was was 
going to do OOOH! VOLUME TWO, 
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and he’d get these girls trying to make, 
‘Oooh!’ with everyone standing in the 
doorway who wanted to see—he was 
merciless. He had those girls going nuts, 
‘Oooh! Oooh!’ and then he’d say, ‘No, 
you’re not right,’ and the poor girls—! 
He did it to everybody—it wasn’t just 
women. But I can still remember those 
girls standing there trying to say, 
‘Oooh!’ He’d call people in to look at 
them—it was just awful. He was always 
going to say ‘No,’ because there was no 
such thing as OOOH! VOLUME 
TWO!” Judging from his hearty laugh¬ 
ter, it’s clear that this trip down Memory 
Lane is going to be a pleasant romp. 

Everyone at the Capitol cover shop 
thoroughly enjoyed their work; the 
atmosphere freely nurtured a group of 
happy, creative people, turning out 
exemplary album cover art. An assistant 
art director named Don Feld gladly 
showed him the ropes, and Silke quickly 
moved up the ranks—eventually all the 
way to executive art director. "Marvin 
would give the assignments and we 
would carry them out. It was either Don 
or me, and Ed Thrasher was the assis¬ 
tant; then when Don left to become one 
of Hollywood’s better costume design¬ 
ers, I became the head and Ed became 
the most active art director. Ken Veeder 
was the studio photographer.” As Silke 
remembers, the wistful cheer in his 
voice bespeaks memories of great times 
and good friends—old pals who can be 
seen, preserved for all time, guest-star- 
ring on various covers. “I did one cover 
for Ray Anthony that must have had six 
models in it, dancing in a stairwell next 
to the Pantages Theatre in Hollywood, 
but it looks like Broadway. And down in 
the background are all the art directors, 
hunched over like hoods. And the Don 
Baker Trio’s HAMMOND FOR DANC¬ 


ING album—that one’s got Ed Thrasher 
on piano, Pete Whorf on the organ, and 
the assistant photographer’s on drums. It 
was a ball! The looks of the men didn’t 
matter much, and we could get them 
| cheap.” 

Each succeeding memory geometri¬ 
cally increases the flow of fascinating 
details. “Peter Whorf was the son of 
Richard Whorf, the actor. Pete Whorf 
was the man behind the megafamous 
Herb Alpert WHIPPED CREAM AND 
OTHER DELIGHTS album cover, and 
a to do many covers for Alpert’s 

I company A&M. Pete also did THE 
SWEET AND THE SWINGIN’ with 
model Nancy Nelson, and is the Devil 
a the cover—I think that’s Peter in 
| make-up there. Peter and Ed often posed 
a their covers—they’re both good- 


looking young guys. Nancy Nelson was 
Whorf’s girlfriend for a long time and 
was an excellent model; she was very 
animated, and would do all kinds of 
stuff, from Charlie Chaplin to Glamour.” 
THE SWEET AND THE SWINGIN’ is 
in the stack of albums in front of me. I 
flip to it and check out the red-satin 
devil-guy and the pink-frou-froued 
blond babe on the cover. They’re obvi¬ 
ously having great fun doing this. Her 
look of familiar, breezy confidence and 
his goofy mugging show that it was far 
from being a cold shoot for them. 

SATIN BRASS, BLACK SATIN, 
WHITE SATIN, VELVET BRASS, 
VELVET CARPET, LATIN LACE, 
BLUE CHIFFON—the Capitol album 
titles echo recurring textural themes 
which often correspond surprisingly 
well to the music therein, and it wasn’t 
always accidental. “We tried to get a 
handle on the albums and do them bet¬ 
ter. When I became executive art direc¬ 
tor, Ed Thrasher and I used to stay at the 
recording sessions and try to find out 
what the albums were about and what 
they were thinking. We’d hear the music 1 
early, and try to get the album covers 
done before they were requested. Then 
we’d be one step ahead of anyone else 
and could bypass a lot of management 
problems and egos because we were in 
cahoots with the artist and the producer. 
We changed a lot of things around.” 
Silke chuckles at the memory, then gets 
serious. “Otherwise, Lou Rawls’ 
BLACK AND BLUE would never have 
gotten done. They just wouldn’t have 
gone for a. title like that, you couldn’t 
say those- kinds of things then.” Silke 
has bitter memories of dealing with nar¬ 
row-minded management types. He 
points out LATIN LACE, which fea¬ 
tures one of the all-time great shots of 
the female back. “There’s a girl with her 
back to you with a Spanish headdress 
and a naked back, looking into a little 
mirror—but they disagreed, they didn’t 
like her. So we used the photo, but we 
put a photo of a very Caucasian girl in 
the mirror, like it’s her. The original girl 
was great—she was very Latin. I guess 
she looked a little too tough or some¬ 
thing for them, though.” He snorts his 
derision. To Silke, beautiful women of 
every stripe hold appeal, and those who 
can’t see that are poor, lost suckers. 

Ah, yes, the women—Capitol’s 
stunning, dreamy, provocative cover 
models were its main trademark. Capitol 
covers featured-exquisite glamour pho¬ 
tography of some of the freshest young 
talent that Hollywood had to offer. Fay 
Spain, Yvette Mimieux, Barbara Luna, 
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Top: Anna Maria Alberghetti in a Taxi, Honey! Not 
only did she act and model, this Capitol cutie sang, too. 
Center: “I recognize the back, but the face isn't famil¬ 
iar..." The notorious double-model cover! 
Bottom: 1 sold my soul to SATIN! Bewitching June 
Blair can’t look innocent, even in virginal white! 


















Erickson was great—she was the girl on 
WHIPPED CREAM. Nancy Nelson 
could do so many things—we used her 
dozens of times. Women built like 
Sandy Warner are always great. She was 
terrific and very, very voluptuous. She 
was a showgirl." I recognize Sandy from 
a whole slew of Martin Denny EXOTI¬ 
CA album covers done for the rival 
Liberty label, but she’s never looked 
hotter than on BURNISHED BRASS. 
“The SATIN albums had to be girls who 
were gorgeous and new, contempo¬ 
rary—that’s why we could use someone 
like June Blair, who was not that ani 
mated but was a gorgeous girl.” June, a 
stunning redhead and early PLAYBOY 
model, was the cover girl on WHITE 
SATIN, and posed with Yvette Mimieux 
on the SOUNDSVILLfi cover. Her 
amazing figure shows more than enough 
animation to me; June’s incredible body 
describes parabolas that defy Euclidean 
geometry, and she’s just standing there. 

Once in a while, Silke admits, a 
model just didn’t have what it took. 
“Sometimes you’d get one in that you 
thought was great, and then—! There 
was a girl we once used dancing among 
a bunch of moving guitars. We’d start 
shooting and she would stop—just stop. 
And this went on for an hour or so. 
We never got it. She was, *Oh, no, 
it’s just not right,’ and she’d want to 
fix her makeup. She wasn’t a very 
hifalutin’ model or anything -she’d 
just suddenly stop, and it drove you 
nuts.” 

The average shooting session 
.would be a couple hours. Set up, 
however, would take from several 
days to a week, with the building of 
sets. Even so, once in a while they 
found themselves facing a critical 
deadline without having found the 
right girl. “Sometimes we’d be so 
desperate for a model that we’d go 
right down on Hollywood 
Boulevard and try to find somebody 
good-looking and get them back up 
there in an hour or so. Often it was 
the girl coming in the door who got 
the job. A lot of things were 
rushed.” Silke laughs at the memory 
of adrenaline-charged pressure. 
“Other things were planned and we 
went after the things we wanted. 
We had access to Western Costume 
and Berman’s, a special costume 
house, and the House of Props, Ellis 
Mercantile, and all these people 
who had props. We could build sets 
in the studio. There was a lot of set¬ 
ting up. Sometimes we’d have to 
find locations, get permits, get cam- 













eras and lights out there—that sort of 
thing takes time. We used to shoot a lot 
at Harold Lloyd’s estate. He was into 
photography and had a big estate up 
behind the Beverly Hills Hotel, with a 
lot of dark forest.” I suppose Harold 
Lloyd’s twilight retirement years were 
gladdened by fleeting glimpses of the 
Capitol woodnymphs, seen through the 
trees. I hope Harold had a telephoto lens. 
Which brings me to: What kind of cam¬ 
era did it take to shoot a cover? “We 
used big cameras. We were shooting 4x5 
most of the time, big graphic standard 
studio cameras—but later I was pushing 
for 35-millimeter.” 

The pensive tone returns. “Things 
kind of fell apart financially at Capitol in 
the late 50s, for the record industry, in 
that the rush for high fidelity had van¬ 
ished and we had to retrench. I started 
putting performers on the cover. NICE 
AND EASY by Frank Sinatra had a 
black and white cover—it’s just a 
Polaroid that a girl shot of him in a 
motel. There was a war over it. People 
didn’t want to use it, and I said, ‘Jesus, 
it’s a great photo. He looks so good,’ 
and Sinatra thought he looked good, so 
we blew it up really big—in fact, we left 
his name off the cover, which was a first 
at that time.” Even in the industry’s 
changing climate, Silke shone. He 
snared a Grammy Award in 1961 for 
Best Album Cover for JUDY AT 
CARNEGIE HALL. Surprisingly, he 
shrugs it off, because it wasn’t one of his 
favorites. “The cover was only adequate, 
but Judy Garland’s performance was a 
classic. She won Album of the Year— 
that’s why the cover won.” Silke stayed 
with Capitol until 1964, when he quit to 
devote full-time attention to yet another 
a calling. 

Silke began editing and publishing 
his international film magazine CINE¬ 
MA in 1960 while still executive art 
director at Capitol. During its 15-year 
run, CINEMA won awards and acclaim 
for its layout, which was so advanced 
for its time with its hot graphic style that 
it still seems fresh over thirty years later. 
After winning a commendation at the 
Venice Film Festival, Silke says with 
obvious pride, “All the magazines in 
Europe changed. They sent me letters— 
CAHIERS du CINEMA, ZOOM— 
they thought that CINEMA looked so 
good that they should make their maga¬ 
zines look like it, and they redesigned 
their magazines along the lines of CIN¬ 
EMA. It was way ahead of its time.” 
CINEMA eventually became MOVIES 
INTERNATIONAL. Silke shed light 
a the little-seen side of film, featuring 


| interviews with costumers, productioi 
designers, producers, and directors. I 
What was consistent throughout, howev¬ 
er, was Silke’s focus on beautiful 
women. He photographed the lovelies of 
the film world, including Sharon Tate, 
Victoria Vetri, Anjanette Comer, and his 
hands-down favorite from that period, 
Jackie Lane. The many shootings Silke 
did with Jackie were so successful that it 
parlayed him into another career, one as 
i glamour photographer for Globe 
| Photos. 

“I never thought about being a pho¬ 
tographer. I had to do things myself, and 
I ended up doing it. I never worked in a 
lab; I don’t know how to do any of that. 
We’d just get the best lab in town and 
then—‘Help me!”’ He laughs at this 
confession. Silke is matter-of-fact and 
unpretentious about his work, and gives 
credit where it is due for inspiration or 
collaborators. 

A long collaboration with director 

I Sam Peckinpah followed his magazine 
career. Then, in 1976, he wrote the 
Warner Bros, book and found himself in 


Above: More like BABESVILLE! Who can notice 
Jack Marshall when he's sandwiched between 
redheaded bombshell June Blair and blond 
temptress Yvette Mimieux? 

Below: A storm cloud on the horizon ■ The revolu 
nonary Sinatra cover that signalled a radical 
change in the weather for the Capitol crew. 
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There’s plenty to love about RAS¬ 
CALS, whether your taste goes to the 
brunette, or redheaded points of 
the compass. The three female charac- 
romp through the framework of the 
monkey-bars, as the 
around them. 
Jane “The ’Frisco 
flower who 
being kid- 
the lithe, fiery 
Neffer, auburn-tressed High Priestess of 


yet another field, that of film historian. 

something missing, 
he hadn’t managed to 
quite capture through photography and 
film. Silke had always wanted to try his 
graphic adventure novel, full 
of slam-bang action, exotic locales, rol- 
ind above all, drop-dead- 
This longtime desire 
ould finally be realized in 1994 with 
of RASCALS IN PAR¬ 
ADISE by Dark Horse Comics. 

Silke breathes a sigh of relief, then 
laughs. “RASCALS has been a long 
coming. It worked out great and I 
trouble keeping at it. I didn’t 
when 1 started— 
take three years!” 
friend had tried to 
first. “I called Frazetta 
I was doing, and he 
of your head!’ He 
n for. But I always 
I did it. And I’m lov- 


THE GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET 

Black Satin 


a savage other-worldly jungle cult; and 


feisty Spicy Saunders, the plucky incan- 



descent-blond main protagonist. “My 
wife Lyn is behind all those women,” 
Silke explains, admitting that she most 
resembles Spicy, about whom he has a 
definite soft spot. “Somebody wrote and 
said that Spicy was a dummy! I said, 
‘Somebody’s not reading,’ because she’s 
on top of the whole situation, even 
though she doesn’t act like it—she’s not 
pompous in any way, but she’s really in 
charge, when you get down to it. She’s 
the motor behind everything. She’s 
going to make mistakes, she’s going to 
jump off cliffs—that’s all right, she’ll 
find a way out on the way down.” 

But the women of RASCALS 
aren’t the only breathtaking features— 
the art is gorgeous as well. The whole 
book is done in same beautiful watercol- 
or-and-pencil medium as the covers. 


Above: From SATIN to LATIN, the Capiwl^M with a subtle-to-vibrant color range that 
art department employed the consummate captures the look of 30s pulp fiction 
masters of evocative design. If the CD sprung to life. But.it s not just a book 

designers of today don't learn from their with pretty colors; there s a subtext to 

exquisite examples, the four-cornered Pin- ■ the art that gives an edge to his charac- 
Up could be a thing of the past! ■ terization. Neffer’s exultant “Dance of 


Fire and Pain” in RASCALS #2 is a 
case in point. Not merely content to 
delineate a ravishing body, Silke has 
imbued her face with that vital spark of 
personality. Not only is she totally evil, 
you can tell she’s having fun with it— 
and as such is a far more dangerous 
menace because she has no limits. It’s 
the same special spark that he has been 
seeking since the beginning of his life¬ 
long romance with the Female. 

The three-issue run of RASCALS 
IN PARADISE has just wrapped up, 
but it’s not the end of Spicy and the 
gang. A one-volume collection of RAS¬ 
CALS is due out this summer, and six 
more issues of steamy adventure will be 
forthcoming, Silke promises. As if this 
weren’t enough, he’s working on a 
Bettie Page book. “It’s about art photog 
raphy on Bettie and the Glamour field in 
general—movie stills, pin ups, art it’s 
her competition, you might say.” He 
sighs fondly. “Always the point was to 
be gorgeous, even in the girlie maga 
zines like MODERN MAN and 
CABARET That’s why Diane Webber 
and Bettie Page got so much work 
they were gorgeous, as opposed to just 
being nude.” 

I bring the conversation back 
around to album covers. Regrettably, 
Silke has no plans to return to the field, 
but does he think it’s possible that the 
classic look is going to come back, only 
smaller and in CD form? I cite some 
recently released examples where the art 
direction was trying to attain that retro 
look. Silke has noticed the trend. “I 
don’t know—they’re a little self-con¬ 
scious about it. I went into an art service 
a couple years ago, and they were doing 
album covers with colors like acid 
greens and yellows—what they were 
doing was copying the bad printing of 
the Fifties! They liked that look, the 
really rank colors that don’t go togeth¬ 
er.” Silke chuckles. “It was strange to 
see—we used to fight like hell to stay 
away from that.” 

There’s no telling what new fron¬ 
tiers he’ll tackle once his present pro¬ 
jects are completed. I am sure of one 
thing, however. Although Silke is defi¬ 
nitely out of the album-cover business, I 
know my future holds more yet-to-be- 
discovered Capitol delights as I prowl 
the used-record racks, seeking those 
stunning Silke sensations! 


(Copies of RASCALS IN 
PARADISE can be found 
at your local comics store.) 













H ave you ever asked yourself 
where did all the old-time 
Burlesque theaters go? 
We’re getting gypped out of 
one of the greatest American institu¬ 
tions of all time—the poor man’s musi¬ 
cal comedy and tired businessman’s 
favorite relaxation of yesteryear! 
Luckily, thanks to the recent release of 
many original Burlesque films from the 
1930s through the 1960s on home 
video, you can recreate the grindhouse 
experience right in your own home! 
Imagine that you’re front row and cen¬ 
ter at the Follies Theater on Main Street 
USA, ogling your favorite striptease 
queen and chuckling along with the 
wacky antics of those baggy-pants 
comedians! 

Burlesque as we know it has been 
around since the turn of the century. It 
was at the 1893 World’s Fair that 

Below: A typical exploitation ad. 



Americans saw their first “cooch” 
dance performed by Little Egypt, and 
let’s just say that her exotic contortions 
were shocking at the time. The Minsky 
brothers (immortalized in the novel and 
screen adaptation of Rowland Barber’s 
THE NIGHT THEY RAIDED MIN¬ 
SKY’S) opened the National Winter 
Garden in the Lower East Side in 1912, 
first as a naughty nickelodeon and then 
moving into the world of live entertain¬ 
ment featuring girls, gags, and music. 
In those days the girls barely showed 
an inch of flesh, they wore one-piece 
union suits and pink, full-body leotards 
which still managed to keep the boys 
excited— you’ve got to remember that 
a bared ankle was a hot topic back then. 
Burlesque became a bargain-basement 
version of Broadway shows uptown 
like the Ziegfeld Follies or the Folies 
Bergere in Paris. Ironically, these “high 
art” productions were allowed to show 
a lot more skin than Minsky’s—it 
seems bare breasts were decent as long 
as they were shown north of 14th Street 
in those days! So the Minskys were fre¬ 
quently skirting the fringes of the law 
and had the local snobs up in arms, just 
as much for the racy jokes as the 
increasing nudity they tried to get away 
with. Sex sold tickets, yet in reality the 
shows were less titillating than their 
notorious reputations. 

Nationally, Burlesque’s talent was 
supplied by organizations called 
“wheels.” There were three of these: 
the Columbia, Mutual, and American 
wheels, and they toured a stable of per¬ 
formers, costumes, scenery, and music 
across the country. The Minskys had 
their own in-house production and 


made stars of Gypsy Rose Lee, Georgia 
Sothem, Ann Corio, Margie Hart, Rose 
La Rose, and comics Phil Silvers, Joey 
Faye, Abbott & Costello, Red Buttons, 
and many others who got their start in 
the busines with them. Over the years, 
the Minskys eventually opened theaters 
uptown (New Gotham in Harlem), on 
Broadway (The Republic and Oriental), 
and in other cities like Boston, 
Philadelphia, Albany, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, and Miami. 

Among the early gimmicks used 
by theaters to legitimize nudity was the 
“living picture”—a popular method of 
presenting naked girls, posing as if they 
were modeling a scene from a great 
work of art. This was considered quite 
decent as long as the girls didn’t move 
or jiggle their special places. The 
Minskys claim to have originated the 
striptease in 1917 (the term was sup¬ 
posedly coined by their press agents 
Mike Goldreyer and George Alabama 











Florida) when Mae Dix, a gorgeous 
red-haired dancer, accidentally took off 
the collar of her costume prematurely 
(she was hot and sweaty) before exiting 
the stage. Her impatience was applaud¬ 
ed heartily by the audience and she 
came out for several encores, each time 
removing another piece of clothing, 
until finally she unbuttoned her bodice 
(which was against house policy at the 
time). Instead of being reprimanded for 
her actions, she was encouraged to 
repeat the accident every night, that is 
until the police got wind of things and 
raided the show. Warning lights were 
installed in most theaters in the future 
to alert the performers that the heat was 
on, at which time they’d switch to the 
“Boston” version of their routine. Later 
on, Mae would wear a banana costume, 
peeling off and tossing each one until 
she was left with one lone banana dan¬ 
gling over her crotch. It’s also rumored 
that Hinda Wasson, a tall golden 
blonde Burly queen, invented the 
stiptease. Whoever she was, we have a 
lot to thank her for! 

We’re also cheated out of the 
“candy butcher,” who would do his 
spiel during the intermission peddling 
boxes of chocolates that had “prizes” in 
them for 25 cents. They usually con¬ 
tained girlie books with naughty car¬ 
toons and pictures of girls in lingerie 
“imported” direct from Paris. The pitch 
itself was quite a performance! 

Left: The fabulous Dixie Evans in her pre- 
Marilyn Monroe incarnation. 
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After Prohibition kicked in, more 
uptown folks began slumming down¬ 
town for booze and entertainment. 
Speakeasies popped up all over the 
Lower East Side (Manny Wolfs was 
close to Minsky’s) and a more varied 
audience began to frequent shows. The 
girls expanded their repertoires to 
include exotic, oriental, and classical 
dances featuring new and improved 
wiggles, bumps, and grinds beyond the 
traditional cooch dance. It was also on 
Minsky’s runway that audiences first 
saw the “tassel dance” performed by 
Carrie Finnell and passed on to her pro¬ 
tege, Fern Perry. 

The Depression turned out to be 
the best of times for Burlesque. People 
couldn’t afford to go to regular theaters 
as they were too expensive, and with 
unemployment like it was, folks had 
more spare time on their hands. 
Grindhouse theaters were just the place 
to kill time, shows ran all day and 
night, and theaters became a refuge for 
the homeless. By the thirties, the 
baggy-pants comics took a back seat to 
the headlining Burlesque queens, who 
now got top billing. Legendary Gypsy 
Rose Lee was one of the women to get 
her name first on the marquee, and 
interestingly enough she gained popu¬ 
larity not because of a fabulous figure 
(she was very small-chested), but for 
her suggestive chatter and seductive 
costumes (snaring her followers with 
that certain savvy and black silk stock¬ 
ings, lace panties, red garters, and mesh 
netting!). 













Some girls worked “hotter” than 
others, showing more of themselves 
than was allowed. There were trick 
dresses made of two narrow strips of 
silky fabric that hung from the waist 
down the front and back with sides 
bared. Legs could be exposed by 
pulling aside the fabric, prolonging the 
act of actually taking off the dress to 
get a flash of skin. Some strippers were 
rumored not to wear their obligatory g- 
strings, so the men paid even more 
attention, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
heaven. 

The 1933 World’s Fair in Chicago 
offered yet another titillating attraction, 
Sally Rand’s Fan Dance. Sally manuev- 
ered her feather fans in such a way as 
to conceal her nakedness. She also 
became reknowned for the early fea- 
turette NUDF: RANCH which pre¬ 
miered at the same World’s Fair. 
Minsky’s featured her act during the 
mid-’30s (though she was told by the 
newly elected Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia’s license commissioner that 
she’d have to get larger fans if she 
planned to perform on a NYC stage!) 

Because of changing laws and 
restrictions regarding obscenity in New 
York City, theater owners were forced 
to change their shows to a cleaner for¬ 
mat. Needless to say, this didn’t go 
over very well. Audiences wanted their 
Burlesque down and dirty, so they 
began to migrate over to New Jersey 
(the Empire Theater in Newark and the 
Hudson Theater in Union City). There 
was even a shuttle bus that left from 


Times Square to take New Yorkers to 
these theaters! This caused the NYC 
Burlesque industry to crumble and 
Minsky’s was forced to close their 
doors in 1937. 

Burlesque wasn’t equally popular 
all over the country. The deep South 
never really warmed up to it, with the 
exception of New Orleans. 
Midwesterners, on the other hand, 
loved Burlesque. Rose La Rose went 
on to open the Esquire Theater and 
strip school in Toledo, Ohio. I’m told 
that later, she was the one who advised 
Dave Friedman to string together nudie 
footage to create feature films. Most 
major cities had burlesque theaters, 
among them Columbus, Akron, Kansas 
City, Detroit, Boston, Buffalo, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, and Seattle. Most people 
didn’t question the existence of 
Burlesque theaters in their communi¬ 
ty—these sin-and-skin palaces were 
considered a healthy rite of passage for 
the able-bodied American male. 

Though there were other Burlesque 
shorts and features as early as 1933, the 
earliest feature film I’ve found to 
include a Burlesque subplot is SOULS 
IN PAWN (1940). This is truly a 
remarkable exploitation film about a 
nice girl named Lois who gets pregnant 
by her husband (a college student she is 
secretly married to who has her mar¬ 
riage annulled). Broken-hearted Lois 

Right: The Alluring Aleene in HOLLY¬ 
WOOD REVELS. 
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goes to a maternity home run by a doc¬ 
tor who’s in the business of selling 
babies. As if all this wasn’t shocking 
enough (good heavens!), the doctor 
unloads Lois’ baby for $500 to a 
Burlesque star named Ginger Britton. It 
appears that her press agent came up 
with the bright idea as a publicity stunt 
to improve Ginger’s public image. 
Sandwiched between the melodrama 
are some incredibly elaborate and 
downright sexy Burlesque perfor¬ 


mances. Platinum-blond Ginger is a 
veritable bombshell on stage! She gives 
an erotically charged performance that 
is just as naughty now as it was back 
then. 

During the 1940s, most Burlesque 
films took a traditional approach and 
set the camera up in the third row and 
center, capturing the true essence of 
what it must have been like to actually 
experience the wiggles and giggles in a 
theater. Most of these films were road- 
showed across America, projected in 
grindhouses and venues set up by the 
roadshowmen. From 1940 to 1960, 
three of the main producers of 
Burlesque films were Dan Sonney’s 
Sonney Amusement Enterprises based 
out of LA, Harry Farros’ Broadway 
Roadshow Productions out of San 
Francisco, and Harry Wald’s Billiken 
Pictures out of Kansas City. In 1946 
Roadshow Attractions released HOL¬ 
LYWOOD REVELS starring Aleene 
“Sweetheart of the Folies Bergere” (it 
is very unlikely that Miss Aleene came 
all the way from gay Paree!) and fea¬ 
tured West Coast gals Mickey Kidwell, 
Lotus Wing, and Hillary Dawn. This 
creaky production gives you a good 
idea of what an early Burly-cue revue 
could be like: wholesomely sweet and 
uncoordinated chorus girls do-se-do- 
ing and can-can-ing, comball slapstick 
comedy, and remarkably slinky, sexy 
stripteasers. 

Sonney Amusement Enterprises 


Left: The exotic Lotus Wing. 


operated numerous theaters in Los 
Angeles showing exploitation pictures. 
Dan Sonney came up with the idea of 
offering special midnight shows on 
Friday and Saturday nights for adults 
only, at a higher ticket price, at the 
Follies Theater on Main Street. His 
MIDNIGHT FROLICS (1949) played 
to a packed house; it was produced by 
Willis Kent and directed by choreogra¬ 
pher Lillian Hunt who also did STRIP 
STRIP HOORAY and TOO HOT TO 
HANDLE in 1950, LILI’s WEDDING 
NIGHT and THE ABCs OF LOVE in 
1954, and many other films. The exist¬ 
ing print of this film on video from 
Something Weird Video (which isn’t 
the same film described in the press 
materials) headlined Sunny Knight and 
veteran comedians George 
“Beetlepuss” Lewis and straight man 
Leon De Voe. Though much of the film 
is intact, there is some footage missing 
and added clips fill up the running time. 
It was normal practice among theater 
owners to edit the films themselves and 
recycle footage over and over again. 

By 1950 the audience for 
Burlesque films was huge. Remember 
that it wasn’t until 1954 that the nudist 
picture GARDEN OF EDEN was 
instrumental in getting the laws 
changed concerning obscenity, so 
Burlesque films were the only available 
source of spicy entertainment. 

Most of these movies were shot in 
black & white, some were better than 
others, and everyone seems to have 
their favorite stripteaser! Among the 
best are EVERYBODY’S GIRL (1950) 
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starring Gay Dawn, the incredibly 
perky and limber dancer who goes so 
far as to perform cartwheels and hand¬ 
stands, in pasties and g-string, mind 
you!; TOO HOT TO HANDLE (1950) 
delights because it’s so damn corny, 
especially when Leon De Voe (he’s in 
lots of these films!) croons the title 
song while the very untalented “Blonde 
Beauties” stumble through their rou¬ 
tine. T.H.T.H. headlines Patti Waggin 
(who’s quite a hot number) and Dixie 
Evans, the current president of Exotic 
World in Nevada. Dixie’s scene is actu¬ 
ally an elaborate film insert set in an 
imaginary producer’s office—she 
“auditions” for a big part, and gets what 
she wants! 

STRIP STRIP HOORAY (1950) 
was filmed in San Francisco (the press 
materials claiming “The biggest shake 
since the Frisco quake!”). Something 
Weird’s version, struck from a 35mm 
print, has an unadvertised Tempest 
Storm insert added, and features Blaza 
Glory and Wilma Wescot. One of my 
personal favorites is THE ABCs OF 
LOVE (1954), headlining Gilda the 
Golden Girl, the stage name used by 
Shirley Jean Rickert, the towheaded 
moppet from the “Our Gang” series 
turned stripper and Pin-Up model. She 
sure did grow into quite a dazzling 
creature! Also featured are May 
Blondell, Blaza Glory, Jill Adams, and 
Leon DeVoe who, once again, belts his 
heart out while the beautiful girls 
march out one by one to be introduced 
before they tease and please. 

Also of interest are THE STRIP 


TEASE MURDER CASE (1950) and 
THE ART OF BURLESQUE (The 
Professor Misbehaves, 1950). What 
makes these so dam special is that the 
bumps and grinds are woven into a 
story of sorts. THE STRIPTEASE 
MURDER CASE takes place at the 
Runway Theater on Sin Street in New 
York. Two cabaret singers are bullied 
by a gangster named Vince Armstrong. 
In between the dinner theater-type 
entertainment and tassel-tossing, Vince 
gets stiffed and there’s a murder left to 
be solved. No big headliners in this one, 
folks. THE ART OF BURLESQUE, on 
the other hand, runs like one long 
bawdy comedy routine. The Professor 
Charles Craft plays a striptease instruc¬ 
tor, and while his pupils are rehearsing 
their lessons, landlord Harry Keaton 
peeps in on the girls’ test results. 

The ’50s were certainly the Golden 
Age of Burlesque. Tempest Storm (The 
4-D Girl) with the awe-inspiring 44- 
inch pleasure chest became the toast of 
the two continents. Her early film cred¬ 
its include PARIS AFTER MIDNIGHT 
(1950), a wonderful movie that also 
stars Timothy Farrell, Harry Keaton, 
and Lenny Grayson. It’s a hilarious tale 
of a trio of American G.I.s who can’t 
help but get into mischief at a French 
hotel and cabaret where the creamcakes 
are fresh for the taking. Tempest is very 
young, breathtaking, and when she’s not 
displaying h?r magnificent mammaries. 

Right: Seem’ spots! Stripping legend Jennie 
Lee, jungle style. 



dummy! STRIPTEASE GIRL (1952) 
co-stars Amber Dawn and Leon 
DeVoe; and A NIGHT IN HOLLY¬ 
WOOD (1953) features a very sleek 
and buxom Tempest (she looks pretty 
slim in this one) with May Blondell and 
Misty Ayers. Tempest was teamed up 
with Lili St. Cyr in 1955 to do an 
Eastmancolor featurette called 
STRIPTEASE REVEALED, which 
was produced by Pin-Up kingpin Irving 
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Klaw, who was also responsible for the 
classics TEASERAMA( 1955) and 
VARIETEASE (1954). This specialty 
film was added onto Klaw’s black & 
white feature BUXOM BEAUTEASE, 
making it a naughty no-miss also star¬ 
ring some of the biggest names in the 
Burlesque, Blaze Starr (absolutely sexy 
and sultry) and Dorian Dennis. By now 
most TEASE! readers know that 
Tempest teamed up with Bettie Page in 
TEASERAMA, and all I have to say is 
that Bettie outshines top-billed Tempest 
(though she’s still a force to be reck¬ 
oned with, wearing those black silk 



stockings and cinched bustier!). 

SHOCK-O-RAMA (1955) has per¬ 
haps some of the most notorious 
Tempest Storm footage ever captured 
on film. Besides being a bizarre collec¬ 
tion of girlie loops strung together to 
make a feature film, there are some odd 
angles and close-ups of the dancer's 
anatomy that give this one a peep-show 
feeling. In a sensational documentary- 
type featurette. Tempest has her torso 
cast in plaster by a “world-famous” 
sculptor. After her precious cargo has 
been forever immortalized, she gives a 
press conference in the nude! And who 
could forget her performance in 
MUNDO DEPRAVADOS (1967), 
where she appears as a stripper (of 
coursej who is' murdered by a psy¬ 
chopath. 

For all those Tempest Storm fans 
out there, you may want to know that 
there are two other feature films wait¬ 
ing to be discovered. FRENCH PEEP 
SHOW (1952) is especially desirable. It 
was shot by none other than Russ 
Meyer during a time when he and 
Tempest were close, and it’s considered 
to be his first film. Story has it that 
Russ filmed one of her performances at 
the El Rey Theater in Oakland. He shot 
it on 16mm color film, and back in 
those days Kodak refused to develop 
girlie material. Fortunately Russ had a 
friend there who processed the job off- 
hours. There wasn’t enough footage to 

Left: Lili St. Cyr makes last-minute adjust¬ 
ments. 
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create a feature film, so the film was 
pieced together with some comedy rou- 
tines and other strippers to make 
FRENCH PEEP SHOW. PARIS TOP¬ 
LESS is also out there somewhere, 
waiting to be found. 

Lili St. Cyr was the complete 
opposite of Tempest. Tiny and feline, 
Lili had an exotic aura and an air of 
mystery that made her seem unearthly 
at times. Her stage show was uncon¬ 
ventional—she didn’t just strip, Lili 
took bubble baths (LOVE MOODS, 
1952), invited the audience into her 
private dressing room for an intimate 
back-stage peek into her world (VARI¬ 
ETEASE, 1954), and often started out 
in her sheer g-string and pasties, 
putting on her costume instead of tak¬ 
ing it off. Lili’s productions were opu¬ 
lent fantasy vignettes, in HER WED¬ 
DING NIGHT (1954) she removes the 
pure white wedding dress she was just 
married in, takes a bath, selecting a 
sheer black negligee and prepares for a 
night of reckless abandon with the 
unseen and eager groom. As late as 
1966, Lili was still making pictures and 
stripping, her final film role was oddly 
enough a dramatic part in RUNAWAY 
GIRL (1966) starring Jock Mahoney 
and Robert Shayne. Lili goes to a camp 
for delinquent girls (?) where she picks 
fruit with the other bad apples, falls in 
love, and hooks up with gangsters and 
strippers. Yes, this enchanting creature 
can speak! Every time I drive down 
Santa Monica Boulevard in West 
Hollywood I keep an eye out for “The 
Undie World of Lili St. Cyr," the last 








remnant of the lingerie mail order 
empire she created during the ’60s. 

It would take a whole issue of 
TEASE! to get into all the Burlesque 
films made during the ’50s, but I’ll 
name off some of the ones available on 
home video: DING DONG—A NIGHT 
AT THE MOULIN ROUGE (1951) 
starring Illona “The Bavarian Orchid” 
and Jennie Lee; FRENCH FOLLIES 
(1951) starring Mary Andes, Jennie 
Lee, and Pat Flannery; HURLY 
BURLY (1951) stars Minsky’s veterans 
Georgia Sothem and Joey Faye; HOL¬ 
LYWOOD BURLESQUE (1948) star¬ 
ring Hillary Dawn and Honey Hayes; 
B GIRL RHAPSODY (1952) starring 
Amber Dawn, Ruby Lee, and Joan 
Bridges; BURLESQUE IN HAWAII 
(1953) is unusual because it’s in color 
and features baggy-pants comics Harry 
Vine and Hermie Rose on tour in 
Honolulu. The gags start on the beach 
(with lots of outdoor footage), there are 
native gals, and a stage show with 
Grace Hathaway and Jeanne Starr. The 
list goes on with PEEK-A-BOO (1953) 
starring Venus “The Body Beautiful,” 
Patti, and Jennie Lee; HONKY TONK 
BURLESQUE (1953) starring Little 
Jack Little, Yvonne Riviere, and June 
Stevens; CAN CAN FOLLIES (1953) 
set in a French cabaret and starring 
Syra the Swiss Doll, Stacy Farrell, and 
Wilma Wescott; and MERRY MAIDS 
OF THE GAYWAY (1952) starring 
Zabouda, Cherri Lee, and Doreen 
Cannon. BURLESQUE IN HARLEM 
(1950) featured an all-black cast, and 
VEGAS NIGHTS (1954) was set in the 


nation’s gambling capital and starred 
Elvira Pagan and Hillary Dawn. 

Phil Tucker, director of the 1953 
schlock film ROBOT MONSTER, got 
in on the Burlesque game in 1954. His 
films took a wacky approach, remov¬ 
ing the performers off the stage and 
putting them in unusual places and sit¬ 
uations. TIAJUANA AFTER MID 
NITE (1954) brought Burlesque south 
of the border, complete with som¬ 
breros, mariachi music, Mexican 
baggy-pants comedians, and sizzling 
senoritas. Rita Ravell “The Mexican 
Spitfire” headlined this fiesta, along 
with Misty Ayers and Deenah Prince. 
BAGDAD AFTER MIDNITE (1954), 
produced by exploitation master 
George Weiss, takes a vacationing 
baggy-pants comic who juggles (Dick 
Kimball) to the far reaches of the 
Middle East. There he cracks jokes and 
ogles the beautiful harem girls, as well 
as a few strippers thrown in for good 
measure. The recently discovered 
DREAM FOLLIES (1954) was written 
by and stars Lenny Bruce (his mother 
is also in the movie!). I will even admit 
that it’s actually funny at times! A 
group of bored office workers look for 
something to break the monotonous 
daily bump and grind, so they sneak 
off to the neighborhood Burlesque 
venue where Deenah Prince, Stacy 
Farrell, and Rusty Amber take their 
minds off thpir drudgery (and nagging 
wives!). 

Up to the ’60s, there were other 
notable films, like A NIGHT AT THE 
FOLLIES (1956) starring the multi-tal¬ 


ented Evelyn West “The Hubba Hubba 
Girl,” KISS ME BABY (1957) with 
vivacious Taffy O’Neill “The Kandy 
Kid of Burlesque,” and DREAM¬ 
LAND CAPERS (1958) starring Justa 
Dream, Valetta Hurley, and Venus 
There was a marked decline in the 
number of Burlesque films being made 
after Russ Meyer’s THE IMMORAL 
MISTER TEAS hit the screen in 1958 
and paved the way for nudie-mania. 
Burlesque features took second and 
third billing to nudie cuties during the 
'60s, and were being shown in art 
houses and drive-ins for the first time 
to new audiences. Toward the end of 
the cycle you’ll notice more regional 
films. NAUGHTY NEW YORK 
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(1959) is a highly stylized color 
striptease fantasy from the warped 
mind of K. Gordon Murray, famed for 
1959’s SANTA CLAUS. Using a 
nudie-cutie-type plot, an artist seeking 
inspiration ends up at a nightclub, 
where you’ll see some of the most 
unusual stage sets (looking a lot like a 
crazy kiddie playground) and perfor¬ 
mances ever captured on film. Zonta, 
Vivian Morgan, and Marie Brady star 
in this mind-blowing extravaganza. 
(The film was also released as EVE OR 
THE APPLE with some nudist footage 
added.) NAUGHTY NEW ORLEANS 
(1962, in color) takes you to Bourbon 
Street where a lovely stripper named 
Julianne is caught in a dilemma when 
her boyfriend arrives in town unexpect¬ 
edly, and she has yet to tell him about 
her new career. A small-town girl with 
stars in her eyes is taught all she needs 
to know to make it big as an exotic 
dancer in NAUGHTY DALLAS (1964) 
directed by B-movie maker Larry 
Buchanan. Among the Texan teases on 
display are Jada (who’s so incredibly 
nasty), Kim Athas, and Peggy Steele. 

One of the last movies presented 
with all the traditional Burlesque trim¬ 
mings would have to be THE PEEK 


SNATCHERS (1965). I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw this one. 
First of all, it was made by Joseph P. 
Mawra (OLGA’S HOUSE OF 
SHAME) so I was expecting a ’60s 
nudie flick. Wrong. Instead there were 
baggy-pants comedians who “tune” 
into a stage show on a time-travel 
machine. As if this isn’t strange 
enough, on comes the flamenco 
dancers, belly dancers, strippers galore, 
and ugh, snakes. Filmed in black & 
white, it bludgeons you with a relent¬ 
less barrage of girls and mindless 
entertainment! 

Burlesque saw its decline in the 
’60s due to changing morals and atti 
tudes towards sex. Burly-cue revues 
looked mighty old-fashioned to a 
younger generation, and the striptease 
queen was replaced by table-top, cage 
swinging, topless go-go dancers doing 
the frug, but thanks to home video, we 
can have a taste of this bygone era! 


Special thanks to Dave 
Friedman, and Mike Vraney 
of Something Weird Video. 




You have seen her on 
swimsuit magazine covers, 
glamour publications and 
most recently on the pages 
of Tease! Magazine 

She can be smart and 
elegant and she can be 
sprited and sassy. But 
most of all she loves good 
company 

Jacquelin Smith Designs is 
both pleased and excited 
to announce publication of 
the first Teddy Girl print 
and Collectible Card Set 
(July 1995) 




Enclose $2 for postage and handling and mail to. 
Jacquelin Smith Designs 

4693 28 Street, North, DeptTZ, St. Petersburg, FL 33714 

Cards Produced by Jacquelin Smith Designs m conjunction with 21st Century Archived 



Pussycat Catalog! 

One-stop shopping for all your 
exploitation/ sexploitation paper 
collectible needs! 

Here's just a few of the 
goodies available in this 
delightful catalog: 

Rare Girlie Pitch Books, 
stunning one-sheet 
and pressbooks, 
ad slicks, still sets, 
magazines, digests 
program books and other 
unusual ephemera! 

Roadshow Rarities, Burlesque, 
Glamour, Nudist, Nudie-Cuties, 
60's smut, Day-Glo, name it 
we just might have it! 

To receive this wonderful listing 
and catalog, please send $2 and 
I'll send you one ASAP! 




Make checks & money orders 
payable to: 

Lisa Petrucci 
PO Box 77582 
Seattle, WA 98177 






FASTEN YOUR SEATBELTS, FOLKS— 

or§ mm to m <$& san <otm 

Something Weird Video presents the finest in all-star Burlesque action! Curvaceous cuties from the silver screen light up 
your home TV screen on these long-playing VHS videotapes—and this is just a tip of the tassel from our wide selection! 


• PEEK-A-BOO (1953) b&w 

With Jennie Lee, Sherry Winters “The Yum-Yum Girl,” and the 
star-billed Venus “The Body Beautiful.” #4117 

• TOO HOT TO HANDLE (1950) b&w 

With Dixie Evans, Patti Waggin, Melodee, and Leon DeVoe. #5007 

• STRIPTEASE GIRL (1949-52) b&w 

Starring the voluptuous Tempest Storm! With Amber Dawn, Joan 
Bridges, Tagore, Helen Rene, and Leon DeVoe. #4416 

• SHOCK-O-RAMA (1955) b&w 

Unusual look at the world of strippers, with ultra-rare footage of 
Tempest Storm! Featuring Candy Renee, Roberta, Miss Lana, Taffy 
St. Clair, Sari, Miss Mystery, and Diana Ross and her pet monkey. 

#5197 

• PARIS AFTER MIDNIGHT (1950) b&w 

GIs on a spree in Paris. With Tempest Storm, Timothy Farrell, Flo 
Ash, Tandelayo, and Mary Andes. #5198 

• A NIGHT IN HOLLYWOOD (1953) b&w 

With Tempest Storm, Misty Ayres, Jeanne Saunders, and Wilma 
Westcott. #5199 

• DING DONG—A Night at the Moulin Rouge (1951) b&w 
With Jennie Lee, Illona “The Bavarian Orchid,” Iva Pratt, and Little 
Jack Little. #5200 

• FRENCH FOLLIES (1951) b&w 

With Jennie Lee, Val De Val “The H-Bomb of Burlesque,” Mary 
Andes, Jean Carroll, Dewy Davenport, and Pat Flannery. #5202 

• DREAM FOLLIES (1954) b&w 

Directed by Phil Tucker, and written by and starring Lenny Bruce! 
With Deenah Prince, Stacy Farrell, Rusty Amber, and Tarana. #5203 

• STRIP STRIP HOORAY (1950) b&w 

With Tempest Storm, Blaza Glory, Wilma Westcott, and Dorothy 
Ales. #4415 

• A NIGHT AT THE FOLLIES (1947) b&w 

Starring Evelyn West “The Hubba Hubba Girl,” Renee Andree, Pat 
O’Shea, Margie Roye, and Amalia Amar. #4279 

• TIA JUANA AFTER MIDNIGHT (1954) b&w 
South-of-the-border Burlesque directed by Phil Tucker, with Rita 
“Mexican Spitfire” Ravell, Misty Ayres, and Deenah Prince. #4444 

• BAGDAD AFTER MIDNIGHT (1954) b&w 

Another Phil Tucker classic, with Arlene Hunter, Genii Young, and 
Dick Campbell. #4028 

• LILI’S WEDDING NIGHT (1954) color 

Starring Lili St. Cyr, with Contessa Vera Richkova, Patti Waggin, 
and Loretta Miller. #5012 

• NAUGHTY DALLAS (1964) color 

JFK-era time capsule directed by Larry Buchanan, starring Jack 
Ruby’s headliner Jada, with Kim Athas, Peggy Steele, and Breck 
Wall. #4277 


All videos are $20 each plus postage. 

Please make checks or money orders payable to: 

PURE IMAGINATION 

PO BOX 669902 • MARIETTA GA • 30066 



All videos are 
recorded on new, 
quality brand- 
name VHS video¬ 
tape at SP mode, 
and come com¬ 
plete with full 
wraparound 
covers! 


All orders are shipped US mall. Please allow four to six weeks for delivery 
Personal checks must clear before shipping. Please add $3 postage for the 
first tape, $1.50 for each additional tape. For overseas orders, please add $5 
postage per tape Sold from one collector to another. No rights are given nor 
implied. You must send signed statement that you’re 18 or older with all 
orders Retailers inquire about our quantity discounts! 
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PIN-UP’S 
LEADING LADY 


by Marianne Ohl Phillips 

W insome lasses with 
bewitching eyes and 
enchanting smiles; fresh, 
wholesome faces on elfin 
bodies; lovely young nymphs, always 
virginal, though posing nude. 

It is infinitely logical that these 
exquisite creatures were painted by a 
female. No man, no matter how knowl 
edgeable, can be as familiar with the 
feminine form as a woman. Add to that 
an uncanny instinct for what men find 
alluring and compelling in the fairer 
sex. Never forgetting talent, technical 
mastery, and the ability to use pastels 
with a delicacy few artists ever achieve, 
Zoe Mozert, with sensitivity, wondrous 
blending, and a magical feel for color, 
breathed life into her paintings. 

My first impression upon meeting 
Zoe Mozert was astonishment. This 
tiny, graceful lady had such presence, 
she seemed to fill the whole room' 
Within minutes Zoe was flirting shame¬ 
lessly with my husband, Jerry, who 
immediately fell under her spell. The 
next day, as we discussed compiling a 
book of her life’s work, Zoe stressed, 
“Any story you write about me, like my 
life, has to begin and end with love'.” 

Zoe Mozert was a love child, bom 
April 27, 1907, in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, nine months and three weeks 
after her parents were married. 
(Coincidentally, the wedding took 
place on July 4, 1906 in Waterloo, 
Iowa , less than 25 miles from my 
house.) Named Alice Adelaide Moser 
after Adelaide Thurston, an actress, 
Zoe remembers her mother and father 
as always being passionately in love. 

Gaze on this' Zoe poses for one of her 
paintings with the help of an unknown 
assistant. 


Fred Moser, tall and handsome, was a 
wood sculptor. He carved patterns 
which were reproduced as the scroll¬ 
work on stoves. Jessie Moser, petite 
and beautiful, was a gifted but frustrat¬ 
ed painter. With this background, it’s 
no wonder Zoe became an artist. The 
story goes that her mother placed a 
Bible, a silver dollar, and a pencil in 
front of her when she was only two 
years old. Zoe grabbed for the pencil 
and began making marks. 

Mr. Moser did freelance work and 
they moved often, leaving Colorado 
when Zoe was still an infant. She 
attended grammar school in Newark, 
Ohio and soon became an avid reader. 
Enthralled by fairy tales, she created 
worlds of magic and beauty in her 
imagination. Later, Zoe would bring 
that same magic and beauty to her 
paintings. Annette Kellerman was her 
favorite actress, and even as a child, 
she noticed that Miss Kellerman had 
great legs! Annette Kellerman was a 
championship swimmer-turned-stage 
and silent film actress. She was arrested 
in Boston in 1907 for wearing a then- 
shocking, limb-baring, one-piece 
bathing suit on a public beach. 

Zoe’s family tree is laden with the 
blood of kings like Robert the Bruce 
(Scotland’s fighting king), famous 
Colonial governors. Middle English 
bishops, and numerous other outstand¬ 
ing personalities who helped make his¬ 
tory in the Old and New Worlds. Proud 
of her heritage and her own budding 
talent, the precocious child became a 
confident young lady. 

In 1921, the family moved to 
Scranton, Pennsylvania where she start¬ 
ed high school. At 16, Zoe, every bit 
the dark-haired gamin, was shipped off 
to finishing school at Fairfax Hall in 
Virginia. A year later, she entered the 
Philadelphia School of Industrial Art 
under a scholarship program. This was 
the same college where Maxfield 
Parrish had studied years earlier. 

During her sophomore year, the 
high-spirited student became mesmer¬ 
ized by her illustration teacher. 
Thornton Oakley, formerly a pupil of 
N.C. Wyeth, was a red-headed giant 
with big, bushy eyebrows. “He taught 
me three rules for the artist,” said Zoe. 
‘“Have one thought only. Live in your 
picture. And love your subject’—as 
long as it’s not your best friend’s hus¬ 
band.” Giggling, she added, “It helps to 
have a sense of humor, too.” 

In her third year, due to family 


financial setbacks, the ever-resourceful 
teen posed nude for art classes at a 
neighboring college. Because of this, 
she lost her scholarship. To pay for her 
last year of classes, Zoe got a summer 
job creating window displays for a 
department store in Philadelphia. 

In 1928 the slim brunette was 21 
and fancy-free. She visited relatives in 
Oklahoma, then headed for Louisiana 
on a sightseeing trip. In New Orleans 
she met a 17-year-old hitchhiker named 
Louis D’Arcourt and impulsively mar¬ 
ried him. “He told me he was 22!” said 
Zoe indignantly. “The best thing about 
him was his name.” 

Two months later, when house¬ 
work lost its glamour and her marriage 
fell apart, she returned to Scranton and 
officially began her career as an artist, 
demonstrating paints in a store window. 
Zoe had an inspired knack for colors 
and soon realized, “Artists don’t paint 
what they see, but what people think 
they see! That’s why I daubed on all 
those reds and greens thick like any¬ 
thing—a trick!” She began using pas¬ 
tels, and quickly worked up a sideline 
doing portraits of local celebrities for 
$3.00 each. Her younger sister Marcia 
was an elegant, classic beauty and often 
posed for her. 

In 1933, Americans were in the 
midst of the Depression; all but Zoe, 
that is! The intrepid lass took off for 
New York City. She left a pastel of 
Marcia at McFadden Publications (pub¬ 
lishers of TRUE STORY MAGA¬ 
ZINE), along with her address, then 
went to the YWCA to wait. “Two days, 
and I get a check for $75.00,” said Zoe. 
“So I wire’d Marcia, ‘Come ahead 
quick! It’s a gold mine!’ I didn’t sell 
another thing for six months.” 

Modeling on the side for grub 
money, the plucky artist began her edu¬ 
cation at the University of Hard 
Knocks. Despite the economy, she not 
only survived but thrived, soon winning 
a competition for a movie magazine 
cover. Her entry was a pastel of Greta 
Garbo, whom she greatly admired and 
closely resembled (a fact pointed out by 
newspapers in 1937). 

Around this time she decided her 
name was a handicap. People found it 


Two typical movie-star studies done for the 
fan magazines in the 1930s. Top: Jean 
Harlow. Middle: Jeanette MacDonald. 
Bottom: Zoe's sister Marcia poses for a 
1930s portrait. 
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all too easy to treat the tiny, 85-pound 
Alice like a child and not take her seri¬ 
ously. So she substituted a “Z” for the 
“S” in Moser and added a “T” to make 
it high at both ends. Then, leafing 
through a dictionary until there were no 
more pages left, finally came up with 
“Zoe” (pronounced ZO-ee, like 
“showy”). The five-foot femme fatale 
bleached her hair blonde and set about 
making her mark on the world. 

Speaking of her mark, Doan 
Powell, a young Chicago advertising 
man, designed the signature that was to 
be seen by millions. The red diamond 
stands for quality. 

With her sister, known profession¬ 
ally as Marcia Manning, and brother 
Bruce, handsome enough to lend male 
glamour to her art, Zoe turned out love- 
smitten couples who helped sell cos¬ 
metics to numerous love-hungry girls. 
“Those lips you’d love to kiss” in many 
of Zoe’s early paintings are really the 
lips of her brother. “They had a more 
definite, better outline than my own or 
Marcia’s,” said Zoe. The Mozerts, with 
their history of kings, were often writ¬ 
ten up as “The Royal Family of Art.” 

By 1938, at the age of 31, the 
golden girl had already painted over 
400 covers for movie magazines, 
TRUE CONFESSIONS, and others, 
working for several publishers, includ¬ 
ing Fawcett, Dell, Street and Smith, 
and King Features. Zoe also illustrated 
national campaigns like Wing, Raleigh 
and Kool Cigarettes, Mentholatum, 
several beauty products, and Dr Pepper. 

Tireless, the brazen beauty did por¬ 
traits of President Vargas of Brazil, 
Douglas “Wrong Way” Corrigan, and 
Lily Pons. She painted Hollywood 
stars, including Clark Gable, Bette 
Davis, Claudette Colbert, Janet Gaynor, 
Norma Shearer, Greta Garbo, Robert 
Taylor, Joan Crawford, and many, 
many others. 

While in New York, she gained a 
reputation for snappy retorts, catchy 
phrases, and pithy comments. Among 
her peers they were referred to as 
“Zoeisms.” When asked about love, she 
quipped, “It hurts so bad, but it feels 
soooo good!” A Zoeism about her work 
was, “Always keep yourself bigger than 
your job.” 

This page: Three of Zoe’s loveliest portraits. 
Top: Title Unknown. 

Middle: “Charming. ” 

Bottom: “Something Special. ” 
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In 1938 Zoe did numerous covers, 
including six for AMERICAN 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE, owned by 
William Randolph Hearst. At one 
point, nine of her covers were on the 
newsstands simultaneously—a record 
that has never been equaled! Then, 
something unforeseen occurred. 
“Photographic covers, that’s what hap¬ 
pened. I got the gate!” cried Zoe woe¬ 
fully. 

An opportunity arose for her to go 
to South America as a photographer’s 
assistant. Ever adventurous, she spent 
six weeks in Rio de Janeiro and painted 
her first nude while on the ship, sailing 
back home. She used a photograph of 
Swann Marlowe, her friend and favorite 
figure model. “Swann looked like she 
was carved out of ivory,” said Zoe. In 
1941 the “ship nude,” along with sever¬ 
al girl heads (as the portraits were 
called), was hung in Mendelssohns, a 
New York City gallery. Zoe, now a red¬ 
head, decided to add Pin-Up to her 
repertoire. After carefully studying the 
work of Gil Elvgren and George Petty, 
she painted more unclad cuties and sent 
one to David Smart, publisher of 
ESQUIRE MAGAZINE. He promptly 
summoned her to Chicago and commis¬ 
sioned her to do several paintings for 
them, mostly nudes. “I thought Mr. 
Smart was terribly handsome and he 
was attracted to me too. You could feel 
it in the air,” said Zoe. “ESQUIRE was 
considering me as a replacement for 
Vargas and Petty.” 

While she was working on the 
ESQUIRE assignment, Orion Winford, 
art director for Brown and Bigelow (the 
nation’s largest calendar company) saw 
her “ship nude” at the gallery. A week 
later he came to her studio and offered 
her a contract with B&B. The artist, also 
an astute businesswoman, signed on the 
dotted line. Zoe had recently finished a 
bewitching nude, which he purchased. 
This pastel (also of Swann) was the first 
Zoe Mozert nude published by B&B. 
Titled “Sweet Dreams,” it became the 
company’s #1 seller in 1943. 

Meanwhile back at Mendelssohn’s 
Gallery, her “ship nude” was bought 
and later reproduced by Shaw-Barton 
Calendar Company, B&B’s biggest 
competitor. 

ESQUIRE did buy 12 of her 
paintings, though none were ever print¬ 
ed in the magazine. Zoe confided, “It 
was just as well I didn’t go to work for 
ESQUIRE. Smart was so good-looking 
I would have ended up pushing little 






Jewish babies around the park in a 
buggy!” 

Just a wisp under five feet tall, 
with a 22” waist, flashing blue eyes, 
and a madcap personality, Zoe Mozert 
jumped, with both tiny feet, into the 
hitherto man’s world of the Pin-Up! 

The felicitous Miss Mozert was to 
remain with B&B for more than 26 
years. Nudes such as “Reaching for the 
Stars,” “Bubbled,” “Morning Song,” 
and “Sun Goddess,” and girl heads 
such as “The Sweetest Flower,” “My 
Dream Girl”, and “Bewitching Eyes” 
were some of Zoe’s early calendars. 
They were a smashing success, espe¬ 
cially the nudes. When asked why, she 
modestly replied, “I guess I have a tal¬ 
ent for putting scanty attire or maybe 
only sunlight and shadows on a female 
figure and producing a painting that 
does not offend.” 

In July of 1942, World War II was 
in full swing and so was Zoe. Besides her 
calendar work, she was painting a series 
of saucy maids called Victory Girls for 


1943: Both the war and Zoe were 
still blazing. Now age 36, the lady who 
had painted hundreds of cinema people 
decided to become a star herself. 
Brimming with vitality and enthusiasm, 
Zoe, husband in tow, invaded 
Hollywood, determined to receive 
national fame as an artist and to rub 
elbows with the jet set. “Besides,” she 
added, “I hated cold weather!” 

By 1944, she was back to blonde 
and single again. She adored 
California, but not her hubby. While 
American GIs conquered Europe, Zoe 
conquered Hollywood. 

Paramount Pictures made a movie 
short, ZOE, produced by Jerry 
Fairchild, as part of a film series called 
“Unusual Occupations.” She certainly 
qualified—not only was B&B’s glam¬ 
orous girl artist painting those cute lit¬ 
tle numbers dressed in a wisp of stuff 
here and a ribbon there, but she was 
posing for many of the paintings her¬ 
self! And why not? In the trade, the 
girlie pics were known as “hot-cha” or 




the Mutoscope Company, which were to 
be printed postcard size and made avail¬ 
able to servicemen. Somehow the fiery 
redhead found time to meet Don Kirkley, 
one of Washington’s leading newspaper¬ 
men, marry him, and move to 
Washington, DC. 


“cutie-pie” stuff, and lovely Zoe cer¬ 
tainly fit the description! 

She’d position her camera in front 
of a large mirror, adjust the lights, then 
do a quick changeover from sexy artist 
to scintillating model. Sunny Johnson, 
a curvaceous Swedish girl, would snap 
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the picture. Though Miss Johnson often 
posed for the faces, she was too tall. “I 
needed a little trick of a girl to model 
the figures,” said Zoe. She developed 
the photos herself, and by combining 
two pics (Sunny’s head and her own 
body,), she started her pastels. When 
putting in the colors, she’d go to the 
mirror, take a long look, hop back to 
the easel, and set down what she’d 
seen. In fact, her slender form was 
reproduced so often that, shortly after 
her Mutoscope series came out, Zoe 
told this amusing story: “While walk¬ 
ing down a street in St. Paul one day, I 
noticed a soldier eyeing me up and 
down. ‘The face isn’t familiar,’ he was 
murmuring to himself, ‘but that 
body...!”’ 

ZOE featured Zoe as “The Pin-Up 
girl who paints ‘em too.” “I worked 
my tail off on that film and I was very 
good! Paramount paid me $5,000!” she 
declared. “I made that fancy little cos¬ 
tume myself. But you know, I could 
never paint a picture like they had me 
set up. Not in a million years!” 

In 1945 millionaire Howard 
Hughes saw Zoe’s calendar “Reaching 
for the Stars” and decided this was the 



Above: Draw, pardner! Jane Russell poses 
for the publicity campaign for Howard 
Hughes’ motion picture THE OUTLAW. 


artist he wanted to paint the larger- 
than-life publicity picture for his 
movie, THE OUTLAW. The movie, 
starring newcomer Jane Russell, had 
been kept on the shelf for four years 
while Hughes battled with the censors. 
The Hays Commission contended the 
blouse Miss Russell wore in the movie 
didn’t have enough material in it. 
Hughes argued there was just as much 
yellow cotton in that blouse as in those 
worn by other actresses. There was 
just an awful lot of Miss Russell, that’s 
all! He won, and in an act of sweet 
revenge, had Zoe’s painting put on 
billboards across the country. 

I contacted the legendary lady 
who was still a teenager when she 
starred in THE OUTLAW and we dis¬ 
cussed the movie. Newspapers referred 
to the struggle between Hughes and 
the censors as the “Battle of the 
Blouse.” When asked her opinion of 
the “guilty” garment. Miss Russell 
replied, “The blouse was jersey and 
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just a normal peasant blouse; but I had 
a bra on and pulled off one shoulder. 
As you can see, Zoe’s painting has it 
much lower and more revealing, which 
Hughes wanted and the censors hated' I 
was just a pawn in the game.” 

“What was Zoe like in 1945?” I 
inquired. “She was very businesslike, 
kind, and proficient.” said Jane. “She 
told me that she couldn’t use nude 
models past the age of 16 if she wanted 
a perfect bust. Zoe was an excellent 
artist and I liked the painting, though 
I’m sorry it caused such a stir.” 

When asked what it was like see¬ 
ing herself on billboards, the actress 
responded, “I never saw the one in 
Times Square; but in San Francisco, on 
my way to the airport, I saw this huge 
billboard with a picture of me in a 
haystack, legs bare, and a pistol in my 
hand. Under it it read, ‘Mean, Moody 
and Magnificient.’ The church may 
have been upset, but I thought it was 
hysterical!” 

In conclusion, I asked, “Were you 
mean, moody, and magnificent?” Her 
answer was, “Mean and moody, yes; 
magnificent, never!” (I disagree, as 
I’m sure do millions of her fans!) 




Miss Russell “tells all” about her 
life, THE OUTLAW, and Howard 
Hughes in her book, published in 1985. 
The title is JANE RUSSELL: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. It’s a candid, 
well-written, fascinating story. Beneath 
the revealing blouse and sex symbol 
label was a funny, sensitive, and gener¬ 
ous lady! 

Next Warner Bros. Studio commis¬ 
sioned the 3 8-year-old beauty to do the 
George Petty-type artwork used in the 
movie NEVER SAY GOODBYE 
(1946). The romantic comedy starred 
Errol Flynn, Eleanor Parker, and Peggy 
Knudsen. Mr. Flynn’s role was that of 
Philip Gayley, a Pin-Up artist and cre¬ 
ator of the famous Gayley Girl. Zoe 
was hired as a consultant, “I showed 
Errol Flynn how to stand there and 
make like an artist. It was a dirty job, 
but somebody had to do it!” she said 
with a wicked little grin. 

During the making of the film, Mr. 
Flynn invited her to his house for a 
swim. “It is one of the few regrets of my 
life that I didn’t go. We were kindred 
souls,” claimed Zoe. “Errol had a yen for 
teenage girls, and I looked like one.” 

Finally Americans could feast their 
eyes upon the ESQUIRE nudes. These 
lithesome lovelies were used in the 
movie; but first Zoe was instructed to 
cover their unadorned curves with 
bathing suits. 

Flitting from one studio to the next, 
she did a publicity painting of Jane 
Frazee for the musical hit CALENDAR 
GIRL (1947). Produced by Republic 
Studios, it was about a belle of the 
Gibson Girl era who poses for a sweet, 
simple, and girlish calendar, only to 
have the artist, a cad, transform it into 
1900-style leg art. Kenny Baker played 
the louse and William Marshall, the 
hero. Zoe’s painting of Miss Frazee was 
also made into a 1947 calendar for 
Brown & Bigelow. 

During her Hollywood years, the 
mercurial minx was often in the papers 
expounding her views on the perfect 
face and figure for pin-ups. Always 
fearless, she rated Tinseltown’s stars 
and starlets, a score of 100 being per¬ 
fect. Scoring over 95 were Ida Lupino, 
Jeanne Crain, Mary Anderson, and 
Peggy Knudsen. Some glamour girls 
who didn’t measure up were Veronica 
Lake, Dorothy Lamour, Barbara Hale, 
Loretta Young, and Lana Turner, all 
receiving scores of 60 or less. Zoe 
found no fault with Jane Russell’s 


3 7 Uj” bust, but said her ankles were 
too thin. “The perfect face and the per¬ 
fect figure have yet to be combined in 
one woman,” she stated. 

Zoe, now billed as the artist who 
had made Jane Russell “mean, moody, 
and magnificent,” said her choice of a 
male model would be Gregory Peck, 
because of his interesting face. “It’s a 
shame nobody wanted to hang up pic¬ 
tures of beautiful men in their garages. 
But business was business and one had 
to meet the demand,” sighed Zoe. 

In 1948 the diminutive 41-year old 
did a pastel worthy of the Old Masters, 
called “The Three Graces.” Zoe was 
happy to relate the story of its concep- 


Right: Zoe, Errol Flynn, and Eleanor 
Parker during the filming of NEVER SAY 
GOODBYE. 

Below: Mozert's friends pose for “The 
Three Graces. ” 












tion: “I was still living in New York 
City. It was hot, 94 and humid. We 
didn’t have air-conditioning in those 
days and my studio was an oven! I was 
photographing two of my models and 
we were all stark naked. My fat girl 
friend, Eleanor, dropped by and said, 
‘You guys look cool, think I’ll join 
you.’ She took off her clothes and the 
three of them sat on a long, low bench, 
drinking Cokes and talking. I said, ‘You 
girls would make a great picture!’ 
Eleanor turned her back to me and said, 
‘Okay, but take it from behind.’ So I 
had them stand facing the wall, each 
with an arm around the other, Eleanor in 
the middle. Well, those six legs on the 
floor looked like a bunch of tree trunks. 
‘Put your left legs up on the bench.’ I 
ordered. I took three photographs. Five 
or six years went by; I’d moved to 
Hollywood and was very busy. Those 
damn pictures kept turning up, until one 
night I said, ‘That’s it! I’m going to 
paint you right now!’ So I did.” 

“The Three Graces” is almost life- 
size and hung in her living room. As I 
studied the other paintings on her walls, 
it seemed that a dozen different artists 
had been at work. Still life, landscape, 
impressionist, modern, and abstract, 
she mastered them all with apparent 
ease. “1 see everything in three dimen¬ 
sions. I couldn’t do a line drawing to 
save my soul!” said Zoe emphatically. 

Also in 1948, newspapers across 
the country carried a strange article. It 
showed a large picture of Zoe holding 
up the bandage-wrapped index finger 
of her right hand and grinning like a 
Cheshire cat. The headline read: 
“Artist Bitten By A Skunk.” “I swear 
it’s true!” laughed Zoe. “I was consid¬ 
ering using a skunk for one of my B&B 
calendar paintings, and in the spirit of 
research, I went to a local pet store. In a 
cage on the street was this cute, black 
and white, furry creature with big dark 
eyes, just begging to be picked up. 
When I did, the little fiend almost bit 
my finger off!” 

In the latter part of 1949, Zoe hired 
Ray “Jeep” Osterman to do some car¬ 
pentry work. He was very tall (6’4”), 
very handsome, and very young (25). 
Six months later he became husband 
#3. Around December of 1951, to their 
great surprise and delight, Zoe got 
pregnant. Sadly, it was not to be. She 
miscarried and things went from bad to 
worse. By the end of 1952 Jeep was ex- 
husband #3. His elusive ex-wife had 
changed her hair to auburn and her 


address to Arizona. 

Though still working for B&B, 
Zoe slowed the pace a bit in 1954, 
reducing her workload from twelve to 
four large calendar beauties a year and 
her income by more than $15,000 annu¬ 
ally. In the ’30s she received, at most, 
$ 150 for each of her magazine covers. 
By 1960 Zoe was getting between 
$4,000 and $5,000 per girl head or 
nude from B&B. Claire Frye, the com¬ 
pany’s talented art director, in a busi¬ 
ness letter to Zoe, wrote: “...The price 
that you are being paid for the girl head 
is more than we are paying for any 
other subject in the line, except 
Norman Rockwell’s...” 

One reason for the work reduction 
was pressure, from church groups and 
other sources, on B&B to tone down 
their nudes. In 1953 the company 
began urging Zoe to make her naked 
ladies even more demure and “pure” 
than before. She did, but they still held 
off printing them, often for years. The 
last nude she painted for B&B was 
never published. To my great joy, Zoe 
sold that undraped damsel to me! 

Unable to kick the habit. Miss 
Mozert, now a stunning brunette, 
became Mrs. Herbert Rhodes in 1958. 
He was a well-known painter (of 
Indians, murals, and portraits) from 
Taos, New Mexico. 

A year later, Zoe, 52 and as viva¬ 
cious as ever, was hired by Ron 
Stewart, owner of the Red Dog Saloon 
in Scottsdale (a suburb of Phoenix), to 
paint the world’s largest reclining nude. 
“You might say it was the world’s 
largest nude to be painted by the 
world’s smallest artist. It measured 
five-and-a-half feet high and 10 feet 
wide, which made it seven inches high¬ 
er than I was,” chuckled Zoe. “I used 
oil pastels and worked on it 18 hours a 
day! It was so big. Herb and I had to 
clear out the living room and arrange it 
so that I could back into a closet to see 
the effect of what I’d just painted. He 
took a picture of me standing beside it. 


Opposite: Brown & Bigelow’s Three 
Musketeers of Fun, Rolf Armstrong, Mozert, 
and Earl Moran, ham it up for the cameras. 
Top: A typical “Damsel in Distress" motif. 
Middle: “Hit the Deck" was issued on a 
Mutoscope card. 

Bottom: A Pin-Up That Sums Up: If one 
picture is worth a thousand words, this 
perky painting is the beginning of a great 
autobiography! 
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I looked like a peanut!” 

“Red Dog Rosie” was displayed 
over what was at that time the longest 
bar in the southwest. Zoe posed for the 
painting herself! 

In trying to track down the paint¬ 
ing, I learned that the saloon had closed 
after only four years. “Red Dog Rosie” 
had been removed from its frame, 
rolled up, and stored in a garage until a 
few years ago, when someone called 
Zoe and asked about restoring it. She 
told them to take it to a knowledgeable 
restoration artist. I heard a rumor that it 
was auctioned off in Las Vegas, two 
years ago, for big bucks! 

Zoe divorced Herb in 1960, 

_ SMJB^ __ 

To: Model and Masterpiece: Mozert and her 
huge “Red Dog Rosie " painting. 

Below: One of the last shots ever taken of 
Zoe. Picture by Marianne Phillips. 


EARL MORAN: “He was a nice 
man, and smart; look how he latched on 
to Marilyn Monroe! We had some good 
times together at B&B conventions. I 
remember he had a very young girl¬ 
friend.” 


though they continued to have an on- 
again, off-again relationship for years 
and remain friends. “We were mated 
artistically but not emotionally,” she 
confessed. It is unfortunate that none of 
her marriages survived the test of time 
and she remains childless, but Zoe has 
a philosophical attitude: “My whole life 
centered around men and art. Men were 
easy to come by; and my paintings are 
my children.” (And what bright-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, beauteous children they 
are—occasionally naughty, but always 
charming!) 

When asked about some of the 
Pin-Up artists she knew and/or worked 
with, Zoe made these comments: 

GILLETTE ELVGREN: “I just 
loved him! He was crazy and adorable 
and funny. The bad thing was that he 
drank too much; which is what killed 
him. But he sure was the life of the 
party!” , 


EARL MacPHERSON: “He was a 
wonderful fellow! Great fun. He had a 
terrific personality—maybe too terrific! 
Women found him irresistible.” 


ROLF ARMSTRONG: “We never 
hit it off. I first met him in the ’30s 
when I went to his studio and offered to 
model for him. He said ‘Maybe later.’ 
After I went to work for B&B I saw 
him again at a party given in my honor, 
to celebrate the success of “Sweet 
Dreams.” I reminded him of how we 
had met. He was cool.” 


FRITZ WILLIS: “He was an 
excellent artist. I met him once—a very 
sweet and gentle man. He died of 
Parkinson’s Disease.” 

GEORGE PETTY: “Another party 
guy! We met, in 1938, when we were 
judges for the Miss America Contest in 
Atlantic City. James Montgomery 
Flagg, the artist who painted that 
“Uncle Sam Wants You” poster, was 
also a judge. Well, Flagg was a mean 
old sourpuss who didn’t get along with 
his wife, so he hit on me. He said, 
‘What’s a cute little thing like you 
doing in the calendar-art business?’ 
Just then George rolls up, like he was a 
pretty big guy, and says to Flagg, 
‘Listen here, James, we’re lucky we 
made it—she earned it!’ Then he pro¬ 
ceeded to flirt outrageously with me. I 
returned the compliment!” 

No female illustrator, living or 
dead, can compare to Zoe in output or 
longevity of career. This is all the more 
impressive because she invaded, and 
conquered, a territory once completely 
dominated by men! Those of her paint¬ 
ings produced for B&B alone have sold 
over fifty million copies around the 
world. That doesn’t include all the 
magazine covers and advertisements 
done for other publications. 

I asked Zoe how she managed to 
paint pictures on demand all those 
years and still have each Mozert Miss 
(as her creations were sometimes 
called) look fresh, appealing, and origi¬ 
nal? “It’s a case of mind over matter,” 
she replied. “If it’s a scorching hot day 
and you have to paint a winter scene, 
stand there and shiver—it’ll put you in 
the mood!” 


(This article was originally published, in a 
slightly different form, in THE BETTY 
PAGES ANNUAL Vol. 2. We regret to 
report that just last year, Zoe Mozert passed 
away peacefully in her sleep at the age of 
84. Zoe had a vibrant love of life; it radiat¬ 
ed from her, touching everyone who was 
fortunate enough to know her, and truly 
made her story one of love from start to fin¬ 
ish. It’s no surprise that her friends and 
fans will continue that tradition 
of love when they see her work or 
remember her spirit.) 








HALF-TIME SHOW 


featuring the art of 

We got such a terrifc response to last 
issue’s Gil Elvgren article that we’ve decided 
to give you more. 

Our cover art, and Half-Time Show 
were provided by Gil Elvgren’s biggest fan, 
Art Amsie. He’s been carrying the torch for 
fifty years now, and the flame shows no sign 
of dying out. 

The pin-up on this page is called “I 
Gave Him the Brush-Off.” Our centerfold 
artwork was used in an Ovaltine advertise¬ 
ment. 
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When Irish Eyes 
are Smiling 

by Marianne Ohl Phillips 


T he jungle is alive with life. 
Dew-drenched leaves glow 
like emeralds as sunlight darts 
in and out among the trees, 
taunting the purple shadows. Pliant 
vines sway to and fro; sweet scented 
flowers grow with lush abandon. An 
animal growls menacingly and mon¬ 
keys chatter in the trees above. In the 
distance drums beat ominously...with 
the steady measured rhythm of a single 
heartbeat. 

Silently, almost magically, a 
young woman appears. She is graceful¬ 
ly crouched and barely covered in bits 
of leopard fur. Her hair is a golden 
mane of tangled curls. Exotic green 
eyes speak of innocence, even as her 
lush body invites exploration. She is 
disconcertingly easy in her nakedness, 
a celebration of primitive power. 

The drums cease and a brooding, 
baleful silence surrounds this wild 
creature. She listens intently, knife in 
hand, bare limbs poised in readiness. 
Beneath furrowed brows her smoulder¬ 
ing eyes beckon the evil menace hun¬ 
gering in the murky dimness...moving 
ever closer. 

Exposed and defiant, Sheena, Queen 
of the Jungle, guards her kingdom. 

My “$0,000 photo!” 

If anyone told me I'd make $6,000 from a 
single photo, I wouldn 't have believed them. 
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My imagination soared as I drove 
along the winding mountain road to 
meet Irish McCalla. Would I be disillu¬ 
sioned? After all, SHEENA was filmed 
over 40 years ago; could anyone live up 
to that mythical image? 

Irish lives in a secluded forest near 
Prescott, Arizona. Tall and elegant, 
long legs striding youthfully, she came 
out to greet me. Those marvelous tilted 
eyes, high cheekbones, full lips, and 
generous decolletage are unchanged. 
She smiled and spoke to me, her voice 
low and husky. I was transported to 
another time. Standing before me, play¬ 
ful and exultant, was Sheena, that beau¬ 
tifully barbaric heroine of the comics! 

Not content to be merely gorgeous 
and intelligent, Irish is also an accom¬ 
plished professional artist. Entering her 
home, I was overwhelmed by the amaz¬ 
ing variety of artwork on her walls. She 
paints wide-eyed children with loving 
care; proud, resplendent Indians; realis¬ 
tic landscapes; and softly romantic 
young women. In her bedroom is a 
huge seascape. The water shimmers, 
blushing pink and pulsing scarlet, as 
the sun, with one last flirting glance. 


/vloKvkey on my back! 

sinks below the horizon. Standing in 
the middle of Arizona, I found myself 
listening for thd sound of waves crash¬ 
ing upon the,rocky shore! 

Later, as we sat talking, I learned 
that due to several serious illnesses in 
the past decade, Irish has come to know 
life as a day-to-day proposition...a 
retractable gift. Indefatigable, she faces 
the future with fierce determination and 
eager expectancy. She spoke excitedly 
of the book published about her life. 
Titled TV’S ORIGINAL SHEENA, 
IRISH McCALLA, it was written by 
Bill Black and Bill Feret. 

What follows is a short, woefully 
incomplete, tale of the adventurous, talka¬ 
tive tomboy-tumed-untamed beauty who 
became Sheena, Queen of the Jungle. 

In the early ’40s, Irish, a young 
teen, had a mean tackle and loved to 
play football with the boys. “We lived 
in a small town; things were wonderful¬ 
ly innocent back then,” she remembers. 
“I developed early [her awesome mea¬ 
surements were 39”-19”-37”[ and soon 


learned I could tuck the football to my 
stomach as I ran for a touchdown. With 
my bust in the way, none of the boys 
knew where to grab! It was great until 
they outlawed it.” 

After graduation she sold her tenor 
saxophone and left for Hollywood. 
Working nights in a factory, she spent 
her days on the beach. It was just a 
matter of time before her audacious 
curves and natural beauty attracted a 
photographer. 

Soon she was under contract to 
Globe Photos and a new Pin-Up sensa¬ 
tion. “Fans began writing to Globe 
wanting my picture,” said Irish. “The 
magazine people handed the letters to 
me. I told them, ‘I can’t afford to send 
everyone photographs of me. I don’t 
have that kind of money!’ I was just a 
kid. In those days, autographed photos 
of Tempest Storm, famous strippers, 
and Pin-Up models were selling at five 
and even ten for a dollar. The magazine 
said they would run an ad offering Irish 
McCalla pin-ups for $1.00 per photo. [I 
figured] nobody would pay that much 
and it would get all those requests off 
my back. I said ‘Okay, that’s fine with 
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me. Well...we sold over 60UU pictures 
at a dollar each!” 

In 1953, Tom Kelley (photograph¬ 
er of Marilyn Monroe for the nude cal¬ 
ender) called her, saying, “Irish, there’s 
a guy going to call you. Don’t hang up 
on him because he really is legit! He’s 
going to produce SHEENA, QUEEN 
OF THE JUNGLE for a weekly televi¬ 
sion show. He called me and asked if I 
knew anyone for the part. I told him 
there is only one girl who looks exactly 
like Sheena in the comic books...that’s 
Irish McCalla! He asked if you were 
athletic. I said, ‘You must be kidding; 
I’ve got pictures of her climbing half 
the rocks in Malibu!”’ Irish laughed 
saying, “Tom, I can’t act!” Paying no 
attention, Tom kept right on talking. 

The rest is history. Irish spent 
seven and a half months in southern 
Mexico filming the twenty-six 
episodes. She survived Montezuma’s 
Revenge, scorpions, snakes, a chim¬ 
panzee that constantly pinched her, and 
an elephant who, mistaking her hair for 
cornsilk, lifted her five feet off the 
ground! “Now you see why Sheena no 
like elephant in SHEENA movie!” 
declared Irish in her jungle queen 
voice, called “Sheena Talk.” 

She returned to the states seventeen 
pounds lighter and began doing promo¬ 
tional tours. In time, Irish made appear¬ 
ances all over the world. Her fans loved 
her and she them. “Most of my fans 
were kids, and huggable. You’ve got to 
remember if someone’s kids love you,” 
said Irish, “no matter how sexy-looking 
you might be, the Moms will love you 
too. And the Dads...naturally.” (What 
Dad could resist!) 



~tav k zav\ (C\oxAov\ Sooti) 
meets Sk eencx 


Irish,went on to do several other 
movies (SHE DEMONS [1958], FIVE 
BOLD WOMEN, and more) but is best 
remembered for her role as Sheena, 
Queen of the Jungle. I asked if, like 
many stars, she hated being typecast. 


Sheena has 
There is a 1 
Sheena.” Me, 


eply, “No, not at all. 
ieen very good to me. 
it of me in her. I like 
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KNe-e-VBBV 
J7/\J MOVJS STARS 

By JRJS-H McCALL^ 


]\Ay Vue-life adventures iu tke 
wildest kingdom of all--Hollywood! 


I’ve just returned from another 
memorabilia, or “nostalgia show,” and 
my mind is still filled with it. As so 
often happens during those shows, 
when the day’s work is finished, some 
of us actors gather in a room, or in the 
corner of a restaurant, and renew old 
times. 

Until I took up my latest “career,” 
that of being a “memorabilia star,” and 
got back with a lot of my old friends, as 
well as some of the actors I wasn’t 
lucky enough to work with or party 
with in the old days, I had forgotten 
what a lot of fun actors can be. For the 
last twenty years or so my associations, 
with the exception of a few close show 
business friends, have been mostly other 
artists. Living up here in a forest near 
Prescott, Arizona does not encourage 
socializing, and I have truly enjoyed my 
peace and quiet. On the other hand, I also 
love the occasional brush with people, 
especially at the shows. 

In the old days, I looked down at 
little upturned faces as I asked, “And 


Skeena looks serious 



what name would you like me to make 
this autograph to?” Today I look up 
from my table and ask the same thing, 
often adding “sir” or “miss.” 

It is fun to see what all those 
sticky-fingered little darlings grew up 
to be. And surprising to see how very 
many younger men or women are in the 
collecting business. It is even more 
wonderful when fans tell me what a 
special part of their memories I share. 

B<£Y WATCH 

We actors have found that one 
question fans often ask is “Did you 
know John Wayne?”—or Elvis, or 
whoever their favorites are, or were. So 
I thought I might just tell you how and 
where I’ve met some of the stars. 

Before I was Sheena, I loved the 
beach and lived for a time in Malibu. I 
shared an apartment with two other girls 
who were also models. Our next -door 
neighbor was Turhan Bey, whom I had 
seen in movies when I was still in 
Nebraska. Turhan had a fascination for 
American westerners and hillbillies. 
Because'I went barefoot most of the time 
at home (aft,er all, we did live on a 
beach!) and spoke with a definite mid- 
western accent, he referred to me as his 
“hillbilly friend” when introducing me to 
his European and American friends alike. 

I have Turhan to thank for much of 
the “restaurant knowledge” I learned in 
my first couple of years in California. 
Mostly, I ran around with the beach 
kids, who, like myself, were too poor to 
go to fancy places and parties. 
However, Turhan often took me out on 
the town, introducing me to Asian 
restaurants, Turkish and Russian and 
Viennese food. He was very elegant, as 
was his beautiful mother. Turhan loved 
the fact that I not only had a hefty 
appetite, but was happy trying out all 
the different kinds of food he intro¬ 
duced me to. 
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Once Turhan was invited to the 
premiere of one of his movies and 
asked if I’d be his date. Well, only a 
fool would have said no! And my 
mama didn’t raise no fools, as they say 
in Nebraska! 

I borrowed a dress from a friend and 
was further delighted to find that we 
would ride in the same car as Sydney 
Greenstreet all the way to Long Beach, 
where the opening was being held. 

Sydney proved to be a delight. He 
knew lots of drunk jokes and could tell 
them with such voices and actions that 
you would swear he was drunk as a 
sailor on a one-day shore leave. 

When we arrived, the two men 
were introduced formally to the large 
crowd of people waiting to see them, 
they signed autographs while I stood a 
little off to one side. As I watched, a 
young girl came over to me and asked 
for my autograph. I replied that she 
didn’t want my autograph because “I’m 
really not anybody, I just came along 
because I live near them.” She 
wouldn’t take “no” for an answer, say¬ 
ing that anyone as pretty as I was 
would be famous one day. I was flat¬ 
tered and embarrassed, but at Turhan’s 
nod, I signed. She immediately pointed 
out that I already had an unusual name 
and said she’d keep watching for it. I 
decided she was a little strange, and 
forgot about it. Years later, when I was 
doing a personal appearance in a 
California town—I’ve forgotten which 
one—a woman with a little child came 
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up with the others to get an autograph. 
As I wrote my name, she laughed and 
said, “You don’t remember me, but I 
got the first autograph you ever 
signed.” I looked at her a bit skeptically 
and said, “Really?” or something equal¬ 
ly inane. She reminded me of the night 
I attended the premiere with Turhan 
Bey and Sydney Greenstreet!! 

I knew actors at the beach who 
later became famous (although at the 
time I first met them, they were strug¬ 
gling for recognition and doing any 
small part they could get in theater or 
movies) and met some at parties or 
through mutual friends. Our parties 
were simple get-togethers and BYOB 
(bring your own bottle). I’m happy to 
say we didn’t know about dope then. 

Our fans sometimes forget that we 
also have heroes and heroines in show 
business. At nostalgia shows, some¬ 
times I’m fortunate enough to meet my 
own. Recently I met one of my long¬ 
time favorites, Ben Johnson. I felt as 
pleased as any of you ever were, which 
is why I understand so well when you 
tell me how much I mean to you and 
how you’ve never forgotten me through 
the years. 


VJAXS 

PATROL 

When I was shooting the SHEENA 
series in Mexico, I had a rare chance to 
meet several stars in a short time. We 
had been shooting for quite some time 
and were starving for conversation with 
some new American faces. Christian 
Drake, my leading man, had told me all 
his war stories; Howard, the chimp 
trainer, had done the same, and I had 
related anything I could that might be 
interesting. We’d had a big turnover of 
crew members, including a few from 
the States, during the series. Because 
the company didn’t pay very well, the 
food was terrible, and the location was 
a long way from Cuernavaca, where 
there were hotels, American tourists, et 
cetera. We were a bit lonely. It was just 
running, swinging, fighting, and doing 
our lines day after hot day. We had 
some English-speaking local actors 
come in occasionally, but most of them 
were there for only a few days, and oth¬ 
ers spoke what we called “school 
English” or “book English” which 



meant they often didn’t understand but 
agreed, or smiled and nodded. They 
learned lines well enough to start 
speaking when the other guy stopped. 

One late afternoon, after a long 
day’s work running and swinging 
through trees, or just sitting in the 
heavy heat slapping at bugs, I was dri¬ 
ven back to the little hotel in Cuatla 
where we were staying...really drag¬ 
ging tail. As I passed the little bar on 
my way back to my room, I heard 
“Sheena, mi amiga” and a lot of laugh¬ 
ing. I turned to find Supio, one of the 
Mexicans who had recently left us to 
work for a bigger, American-hired 
movie cre,w, sitting at the bar. As we 
hugged and slapped each other on the 
backs, Supio explained the movie was 
RUN FOR THE SUN and that much of 
their crew was staying at his hotel. 
Unfortunately the actors were in 
Cuernavaca hotels, but the location 
where they were working was only half 
an hour’s drive or so at the ruins of an 
old hacienda I knew of! 

By this time, Chris Drake and 
Howard, the chimp trainer, had arrived 
and, discovering the friendly invasion 
of our bar, had joined it! I headed for 
my room and a hot shower, which 
turned out to be cold, as too often hap¬ 
pened. However, I was happy for any 
water at all. 

At breakfast the next morning, 
after assuring myself I had only two 
short scenes to do, one in the morning 
and one in late afternoon, I headed for 
our director. After pleading my case 
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successfully, with the aid of the assis¬ 
tant director, I was told I could go visit¬ 
ing—IF I promised to return in PLEN¬ 
TY of time before my afternoon scene. 
I could hardly wait to get to the set and 
do my early scene. 

When we finished I got a driver, 
Roberto, from the car pool and off we 
went. As we passed men in the fields, I 
waved happily. Roberto began singing 
with the radio, equally happy to be 
doing something besides playing domi¬ 
noes with the other drivers or sitting 
and waiting to be needed to drive us 
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home. As we passed through small 
villages, he honked the horn loudly. 

Nearing the location, I cautioned 
him to be quiet as we parked and turned 
off the radio, in case they were shooting 
a scene. Standing before stone gate pil¬ 
lars were two very official-looking 
guards. They were decked out with 
rifles, handguns, and bands of cartridges. 
Roberto explained that we might not get 
in without passes. Well, I certainly was 
NOT going to let a little thing like two 
armed guards stop me when I had con¬ 
quered the objections of the director to 
get here! Since I had to go into a scene 
as soon as I returned to my own set, I 
was dressed in full Sheena costume and 
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make-up. I was sure these actors would 
understand, so with more confidence than 
I really felt, I descended from the car with 
a great show of bare leg and a flourish 
of long blonde hair. Taking the now- 
frowning Roberto by the arm, I sailed 
past the guards with a large suggestive 
smile and a “Buenas dias, Senores.” 
They leered at my skimpy leopard skin 
costume and evidently decided I was 
with the picture company. I could feel 
Roberto’s arm stiffen. I took a tighter 
grip on it as I led him to where some 
people were sitting near the sound man. 

Luckily, I knew a photographer from 
my modeling work and he introduced me 
around as they prepared to change a 
scene, and then we quieted down and 
watched rehearsal. After the scene was 
shot, Jane Greer and Richard Widmark 


invited me to stay and have lunch with 
them. It was fun speaking with some 
Americans and getting news about home. 

As I looked at Jane, I was amazed to 
find she was prettier in person than on 
screen, even covered with grime for the 
picture (it was an escape story through 
rough terrain). I thought how often the 
fans see stars in furs and gowns at parties 
and premieres, et cetera, looking so glam¬ 
orous and they forget how hard the work 
can get at times. 

All too quickly, it was time to 
return to my own location and I left 
wistfully, presuming that I’d never see 
them again. However, a few days later, 
their company borrowed our swamp for 
shooting further scenes. When I heard of 
it, I once again begged for a free time 
when I wasn’t needed for a scene. I was 
soon racing down the trail, crossing the 
river on a large tree-limb, and dropping 
off into the tall grass on the other side. I 
worked my way to where Jane and 
Richard sat, watching the rehearsal of 
other actors. Boy, were they surprised to 
see me! I explained they were in 
Sheena’s jungle now. As we visited, 
they told me that Robert Mitchum, 
Ursula Theiss, and Gilbert Roland were 
shooting a movie called BANDITO near 
Cuernavaca. The owners of the hotel 
there, Rick and Noemi Ruben, had 
become friends with Chris and 1, so if I 
could commandeer a loan of a car on 
Sunday, I was “in.” That weekend I 
went visiting again and had a great time! 

O R<SM<SMB<SR 
T-H<S ALAMO 

A few years later I was invited to 
spend Thanksgiving with Guinn “Big 
Boy” Williams and his wife. Toddy. I 
was in Texas on a personal appearance 
tour and Big was doing a movie in 
Brackettsville, Texas with John Wayne 
called THE ALAMO. Big and I had 
done a film there called FIVE BOLD 
WOMEN. That was the movie where I 
had to learn to smoke a cigar—which 
wasn’t easy for a gal who doesn’t 
smoke at all! 

One of my friends in Houston 
offered me the use of his airplane and 
pilot, and so a few days before Thanks¬ 
giving I flew to Big and Toddy’s ranch 
near the location. 

The next morning after a huge 





“ranch breakfast” of biscuits and gravy, 
bacon and eggs, and baked apples. 
Toddy drove me out to the location 
where they had been working since 
early light. As we walked around the 
outside of the Alamo fortress, I heard a 
low whistle from above us. I looked 
upwards, and standing atop the thick 
wall, with as beautiful a smile as I’d 
ever seen, was Pat Wayne, John 
Wayne’s handsome young son. I smiled 
and waved and continued around to the 
entrance. 

I realized immediately that this 
was almost exclusively a male movie. 
There were men sitting and standing 
everywhere as they waited for Mr. 
Wayne, who was pacing back and forth 
on the parapets high above them. He 
was wearing a long, dark cape over his 
shoulders, which flowed dramatically 
behind him. 

As I stood with Toddy waiting for 
Big to come across and meet us, I was 
greeted by someone to my left. I turned 
to see a smiling Richard Widmark. At 
the same time I was bombarded with 
various jungle-type calls from the 
group of stunt men and actors who sat 
against the far wall. I smiled at them 
and gave them a casual salute of 
acknowledgement. It was nice to be 
recognized by my peers. While explain¬ 
ing to Richard how I came to be visit¬ 
ing his set, John Wayne came over to 
us. My heart fell. I thought he was 
going to ask me to leave...no visitors, 
etc. Instead, he gave me that marvelous 
grin of his and said, “You’re that jungle 
girl from TV, aren’t you?” When I 
admitted I was, he continued, “I was 
standing up there trying to figure out 
why, in the middle of Texas, on a west¬ 
ern movie, I was hearing all those jun¬ 
gle sounds. Nice to see ya.” We all 
laughed at that. He said I was welcome 
and that I should be sure and come 
back the next day, as they were shoot¬ 
ing a big battle scene with an army of 
Mexicans and lots of explosions, which 
would be something to see. He was 
right! It was really astounding! Much 
later, when I was kindly invited to the 
premiere of THE ALAMO, I had to 
smile as I recalled how they had used 
the same Mexican army first on one 
side, and then on another, making it 
look even bigger. 

The ALAMO set was closed down 
for Thanksgiving and Big invited Ken 
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Curtis &nd a couple of the stunt men to 
share dinner, with us. The men decided 
to take the chance to go hunting at 
dawn that morning, but Toddy and I 
were for sleeping in. 

I shall never forget the sight that 
greeted me on Thanksgiving morning 
as I stood by the kitchen sink looking 
out toward the old barn and corral. 
Men were sitting and having a smoke 
beneath the tree from which hung a 
deer and the wild turkey we would 
have with cornbread stuffing at dinner. 
They wore their buckskins from the 
movie and the only modem thing about 
the scene were the guns and cigarettes. 
The rest of the picture was strictly last- 
century. I loved it. 

After dinner that night, Ken Curtis, 
who had once sung with the Sons of 
the Pioneers, sang for us many of the 
very old cowboy songs I hadn’t heard 


since I was a child in Nebraska, and 
some I had only read in an old book of 
cowboy songs my Grandma had. 

Because of my personal-appear¬ 
ance travels, I was able to become bet¬ 
ter friends with them all when we 
returned to Hollywood, which is not 
always possible with people one meets 
on locations. This was not the case 
with Debra Paget and Elvis Presley, 
both of whom I worked with when I 
first returned from the jungle. Although 
I had seen Debra in movies, I had 
never heard of Elvis at that time. 

It seemed I had just gotten off the 
plane from Mexico when Marj Walker, 
my press agent, informed me that I was 
to be on the MILTON BERLE SHOW 
as one of the stars!! While we had been 
shooting the series in Mexico for over 
seven months, SHEEN A had been air¬ 
ing on TV in the States and was a giant 
hit! I had evolved from a Pin-Up model 
who had done a few tiny walk-ons, 
etc., to a star of the top-rated TV show 
without really knowing it. I’d found I 
was recognizable already when they’d 
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sent me home earlier to be patched up 
after I swung into a tree, but I didn’t 
really know I was considered a STAR! 

In those days, our shows on TV 
were done live, so that meant several 
days of rehearsal. The first day, Elvis 


wasn’t there. He had been doing a show 
back East somewhere. When he did 
arrive, I was curious to see what he did 
for an act. After we finished rehearsing 
the first of our work, Debra and I sat in 
the audience area with the dancers and 
watched as he came on. 

My first thought was, “Heck, he 
doesn’t look any different than the guys 
back home that I grew up with.” Then 
he smiled. Something in that smile 
reminded me of James Dean...boyish, 
shy perhaps, and when he did it, you 
kind of wanted to ruffle his hair. The 
music started and he started singing. I 
turned to Debra and asked, “It’s a good 
beat, but what’s he singing about...a 
hound dog?” She was entranced! “Who 
cares?” she laughed. It was obvious to 
me even then that he could sing the first 
page of the dictionary and the girls 
would love it. After getting to know 
him better in the next few days, I began 
to love it, too...the beat, the voice, the 
fact that he was so different. It made 
me recall how all the girls loved Erank 
Sinatra when he was a young singer 
with a skinny face and good-sized 
ears...and still did. 

The thing that really broke me up 
was that Elvis was impressed with 
meeting me because he had seen 
SHEENA on TV (and because I was a 
girl... if there was anything young Elvis 
said he liked, it was girls!). I showed 
him Tahitian dancing and how it dif¬ 


fered from his rock and roll. 

Elvis and I ran into each other a few 
times after that but never became any 
more than friendly acquaintances, though 
the fan magazines like to make a bit more 
out of it. I guess they always do. 

■H<£-R oes AND 
VJLLAWS 

Because my TV show was in sev¬ 
eral languages, I was sent to those 
countries for personal appearances, 
often with actors from different shows. 
I was in Australia with the Mouseke 
teers, for instance. When my agent told 
me of the job, I dreaded working with 
what I was afraid might be “show-busi¬ 
ness brats.” Instead, I spent the trip 
with as charming and fun a group as I 
could have found, along with Duncan 
Renaldo (The Cisco Kid), and others 
During a hurricane, Bobby, Cheryl, a 
couple other Mouseketeers and I sat on 
the hotel balcony wrapped in blankets 
and watched the Australians braving 
the winds, after the worst had passed. 
We sat like sports fans watching a foot¬ 
ball game as huge waves crashed over 
kiosks and beach houses. Walt Disney 
certainly knew how to pick kids! 

In Cuba, I learned from Cesar 
Romero that his grandfather had been a 
hero there and had a statue made for 
him. Cesar and I had dinner in a can¬ 
dlelight restaurant while Jack Paar’s 
other TONIGHT SHOW guests and 
crew tried the hotel’s gambling tables. I 
wasn’t about to lose more than a couple 
dimes at the slot machines because pay- 
checks were sometimes too few and far 
between...and not great big ones as 
actors now receive. Besides, I’m a 
lousy gambler! 

After a Cuban politician got blown 
up in front of my hotel, I canceled the 
trip to Castro’s rebel camp, which had 
been arranged by a New York news¬ 
man, and headed home! Those rebels 
were called Freedom Fighters by many 
newspapers in the States, but I didn’t 
intend to be caught in the crossfire. 

Sometimes heroes and heroines 
disappoint us, too. When I was a child, 
I so wished I could grow up to look like 
Hedy Lamarr or Jennifer Jones. I never 
met Miss Jones, but worked on the 
TONIGHT SHOW with a major female 
headliner, Joe E. Brown, and of course, 
the local chimpanzee. Steve Allen was 
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the emcee. It was quite different then, 
with guests doing skits as well as inter¬ 
views. I was anxious to meet my child¬ 
hood heroine at the first rehearsal. She 
was quite late. In fact, she was often 
late. And when she did come, she treat¬ 
ed me less than friendly. Since every¬ 
one else on the show was so pleasant 
and fun, it made her behavior even 
more obvious. When one of the crew 
told me that she had even made Perry 
Como upset, it didn’t help. I vowed 
then and there that even if I became a 
star in movies as well as TV, and 
worked for the grownups as well as the 
kids. I’d never be rude to a fan or a fel¬ 
low worker. Perhaps, over the many 
years, I have broken that vow, but I 
hope not. You see, even unpleasant 
experiences can help us, because now 
that I’m once more associating with the 
“show-biz folks” I don’t have to turn 
my gaze when one of my past associ¬ 
ates walks into the room. I thank her 
for the lesson in behavior, as it’s made 
my “Golden Years” so much richer. 

Because ours is an unusual busi¬ 
ness, we meet in strange ways and 
places. None of us started life as a 
“star,” and I find in speaking with other 
actors around my age, that we do and 
love many of the same things as other 
folks...seeing old friends and shooting 
the bull, enjoying our families and 
especially our grandchildren. We per¬ 
haps value our privacy more than most 
because our lives have been spent in 
the limelight. However, I have found 
that all of us love being put back in the 
limelight by our fans, and a few of us 
have never left it. I still feel a glow 
when young actors and actresses, like 
the beautiful Lauren Hutton, for 
instance, tell me that I was their hero- 

As I look back over my various 
careers, it seems that I just sort of “fell 
into” them, rather than searching them 
out as a lifelong wish. My star was 
imbedded in the Walk of Fame on 
Hollywood Boulevard and Vine Street 
for several months before I knew about 
it! In those days they didn’t make such 
a big fuss, and the stars couldn’t pay to 
have the star put in. They just decided 
among the Hollywood council, or 
someone like that, who should be there. 

1 didn’t dedicate my life to the 
movies, and the only career I ever real¬ 
ly wanted was that of an artist...and it 
took forever to get it off the ground. 


After Sheena, I was so typecast that I 
had to work hard for every job. I 
couldn’t wait until I could support 
myself with my artwork, so that I could 
quit show business altogether. My art 
career has proven to be the best of them 
all, and certainly worth waiting and 
working for. 

I’m back having a lot of profitable 
fun out of being a “star” on the memo¬ 
rabilia circuit, however, and still paint¬ 
ing my paintings. The best of two 
worlds, for sure. 

My art shows are really not much 
different than my memorabilia shows, 
with fans flattering my work, and 
artists gathering together after shows. 
As I look back over my life, or sit gos¬ 
siping with my peers, I thank God, 
silently, for letting a gal, born on a 
Nebraska farm, travel the world and 
meet and work with so many of its fas¬ 
cinating inhabitants. In spite of 
divorces, illnesses, and other such 
things, all in all it’s been a great 
life.. .and continues to be. 

Here’s hoping I’ll see YOU at one 



.A sample of my aH> entitled 



■Heee C7 am with my pah 
artist Ron Van C \\\dee 


(The print on page 42 entitled 
“Royal Pair, ” featuring Irish 
McCalla, TV’s original Sheena, is 
available in a limited-edition print 
of 750, plus 75 Artist’s Proofs. 
The image size is 21" by 28” with 
generous borders and is printed 
on 100 lb. acid-free paper. Each 
print is signed by Irish and artist 
Ron Van Gilder. 

To order, please send $125.00 
plus $10.00 shipping and handling 
to: Marianne O. Phillips, PC) Box 
129, Re.adlyn, I A 50668.) 


"Little Big Chief 
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THESE CATALOGS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 

• The Catalog of Glamour —Nothing 

like it in the world! 36 photo-illustrated pages 
mags, movie mags, Bettie Page, 
Marilyn, prints, rare and unique material from 
the last nine decades' Send $2.00 

• Golden Age Comics #109— Lots of 

Good Girl Art: Katy Keene, Torchy Millie the 
Model, Frazetta, Bill Ward, Wally Wood 1 Photo¬ 
illustrated. Send $1.00 

• Original Art —Our art catalog has all 

kinds of great stuff! Send $1.00 

• Pulp Magazines— This large catalog 
gems like Terror Tales, Dime 
Shadow, lungle. Spicy Adventure! 

Send $1.00 


DAVID T. ALEXANDER 

PO Box 273086 Tampa FL 33618 
(813) 968-1805 FAX (813) 264-6226 


WE’RE ALWAYS BUYING. CALL ANYTIME. 


Exotic World is proud to announce 
the hottest event ever to sweep the High Desert! 

DIAMONDS of 

BURLESQUE 

38th Annual Striptease Reunion 

May 5-7, 1995 

at Exotic World in Helendale, California, 
just off historic Route 66! 

Meet a glittering array of Burlesque royalty, including 
Tempest Storm, Betty Rowland, and Exotic World’s own 
Keeper of the Flame, Dixie Evans! 

Thrill to the spectacle as todays top exotic dancers vie for 
the title of Miss Exotic World 1995! 


Tour the world-famous Exotic World Burlesque Museum, 
and see a century of talent, beauty, and entertainment' 


Mark your calendars and make your plans tc 
More guests will be added as they confirm in the i 


nonths ahead. 


For detailed information, send a large SASE to Dixie Evans at 

EXOTIC WORLD, 29053 Wild Road, 
Helendale CA 92342, 
or call Exotic World at (619) 243 5261. 


THANKS! 

Many thanks go out to the people who have 
helped us in contributing to this issue. A tip of the 
TEASE! topper to— 

•The Kobal Collection and Bob Cosenza, for the use 
of their MADAM SATAN stills. 

•Photofest, for the use of their MADAM SATAN and 
Dice Girls photos. 

•Movie Star News, for the RUN FOR COVER and 
Turhan Bey stills. 

•Lamar Waldron, for detective work and good advice. 
•Mike Vraney, for the visuals in the Burlesque feature. 
•Art Amsie, for supplying the cover and centerfold art. 
•Joe Anderko, for the Bill Ward images used in the 
Girlie Guide. 

•Jodi Bowlin, our cover-girl-to-be, for being so under 
standing when she got bumped from this issue. 
•Jim Silke, for providing some of his record album covers. 


This issue is dedicated to 

The Captain and Sam Stetson, 

the guys who got there first. 


Softcover, 173 pages, spiral-bound, color cover; $28.50 each ppd. 
Order from Ken Ritchie, PO Box 22604, Memphis TN 38122-0604. 
• Sorry , No Nude Photos. Signed Age Statement Required With Order « 



TIRACD L0RP& 

A PERSPECTIVE 

BY PAUL HUCLI 


The Ultimate 
Traci Lords 
Companion! 

This handy guidebook 
contains a no-holds- 
barred biography of the 
lovely and controversial 
X-rated film star, 
including a complete fil¬ 
mography of her movie 
and TV appearances! 
You’ll also find a handy 
index detailing Traci’s many magazine layouts, plus an 
indispensible price guide to all of her appearances in print! 

Extensively researched and lovingly produced, 
this invaluable volume is an absolute MUST for the 
Traci Lords completist! 
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GLAMOUR GIRLS: THEN AND NOW 


BRIGITTE BARDOT BETTIE PAGE BUNNY YEAGER IRISH McCALLA 

If you’re a connoisseur of classic pin-ups and movie memorabilia or simply a fan who wants to learn more 
about some of the postwar era’s most astonishing females and their collectibles, you’ll want to check out the new 
bimonthly publication Glamour Girls: Then and Now. 


Our focal point is the women of the fabulous Fifties to the ’70s-the stunning figure models, the Hollywood 
goddesses, and the scintillating striptease artists who helped make fife worth living during that turbulent era. Helping 
to bring this vision to life is my publisher, legendary pin-up photographer Bunny Yeager. Every issue includes 
many of Bunny’s matchless photographs. And each issue starting with Issue #2 features Bunny’s ngw 1994 cheesecake 
shots of the hottest young models in Florida, forging another chapter to her legend. Here are just a few of the goodies 
we’ve presented thus far: 


• Premiere Issue: In-depth interview/career retrospective with Irish McCalla including a great 
"Sheena" cover; plus features on Gloria Pall ("Voluptua") and Bob Schultz’s first Glamourcon show. 

• #2: Results of a wide-ranging survey of collectors on "The 100 (Plus) Sexiest Movie Performan¬ 
ces of All Time," with a classic pin-up of Brigitte Bardot gracing the cover and dozens of sizzling photos. 

• #3: The tragic story of Maria Stinger, the "Marilyn Monroe of Miami;" the lavishly-illustrated results 
of another exclusive collector survey, "The Sexiest TV Performances of All Time", and the pre-”Jeannie career of 
Barbara Eden. 

• #4: Cover girl and interview subject Angelyne, the bosomy blonde bombshell who is the reigning queen 
of Hollywood billboards; also an interview with Joyce Gibson (aka Alexis Love), one of America’s hottest nude 
models from 1969 to 1994. 

• Issue #5 (December): Cynthia Myers, one of Playboy ’s most popular Playmates ever (Dec. 1968), 
is interviewed in depth for the cover story. And Issues #5 and 6 unveil the eagerly-awaited "All-Time Glamour 
Girls Beauty Championships" survey results, with biographical notes on every one of the top 200-plus vote 
getters from the 1920s to today, plus dozens of exciting photos. 


Yes! I’m a Tease reader and I’d like to check out Glamour Girls: Then a nd Nqw. 

$5.00 for one issue only (please indicate which issue): CD ($6.00 overseas) CH 
$13.00 for three bimonthly issues (please indicate which issues): □ ($17 overseas) □ 
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THE BUNNY YEAG E R STORY PART TWO 
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BY STEVEN SULLIVAN 


S hudders went down the spines 
of Florida Pin-Up fanciers in 
late 1952, when Bunny Yeager 
announced that she was through 
with cheesecake and would focus 
entirely on high-fashion modeling. Her 
first step was to have her shoulder- 
length hair cut down to a “chrysanthe¬ 
mum cut.” Happily this phase would be 
short-lived—thanks in part to Roy 
Pinney, and U.S. CAMERA. 

Pinney, a Manhattan-based pho¬ 
tographer, considered Bunny to be one 
of his favorite models, using her on 
jobs every time he visited Miami. “He 
learned that I was going to photogra¬ 
phy school, and he decided that I was 
going to be ‘The World’s Prettiest 
Photographer,’’’Yeager remembers. 
“He sold a cover to U.S. CAMERA 
with that title, and the title stuck. 

“He really pushed me into it. I 
never planned to be a professional pho¬ 
tographer. I was just studying so that I 
could do it better, to take pictures for 
my own enjoyment. On modeling jobs I 
watched the photographers work, go 
into the darkroom, and watched them 
develop pictures, and that was very fas¬ 
cinating to me. It was all because I 
thought I could create some nice pic¬ 
tures, too. After [U.S. CAMERA] 
appeared, I had no choice.” 

Left: Yeager prepares to photograph Anita 
Me Crea. 

Right: The cover that changed her life. 
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Above. Bunny at home on the beach. 

Below. Bettie Page. Yeager, and an 
unknown model prepare for a session at the 
shore. 


Always ready for the new chal- 
lange. Bunny took her first photogra¬ 
phy courses in 1951-52 at the Lindsay- 
Hopkins Vocational School. Even with¬ 
out knowing what lay ahead, she care¬ 
fully absorbed each aspect—lighting, 
camera angles, backgrounds, and the 
use of props. She also helped the pho¬ 
tographers develop the negatives they 
took of her. The hands-on experience 
paid off very quickly. 

In a 1950 interview, she remarked, 
“I spent seven years parading before 
beauty-contest judges and posing for 
publicity stills in everything from furs 
and formals to spaghetti-trimmed bikinis. 
Somewhere along the line, I became fas¬ 
cinated by the camera and decided that 
my career was on the other side of the 
lens. As far as I knew, every Pin-Up pho¬ 
tographer was a man. Why couldn’t a 
woman, especially one well-versed in the 
technique of posing, take shots just as 
interesting as photographers?” 

Barely a year after changing 
careers, Yeager was informed by her 
agent that a publisher wanted her to do 
a photography book. “But I don’t know 
how to write a book!” she protested. 



“Just get your best pictures and write 
about them as if you were talking—tell 
about how you shoot the girls,” she was 
advised, “and that’s what I did.” 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
FEMALE FIGURE was published in 
1954 and became a popular sensation. 
It subsequently went through three 
printings, and sold anywhere from 
300,000 copies (by published accounts) 
to two million, according to Bunny. 

Leafing through the book today. 
Bunny remarks proudly, “Some of 
these pictures are just as good today as 
they were then. One of the things I’ve 
always tried to do when I take pictures 
is to make them timeless. I tone down 
the make-up a lot and try to keep the 
hairstyle away from anything extreme. 
When they had the bouffant hairstyles 
in the 1960s, I would rarely photograph 
the girl that way because I knew that I 
wouldn’t be able to sell that picture in 
ten years. There were pictures I took in 
the 1950s that I still sell today. People 
don’t know when they were taken. The 
hair, the make-up, the lipstick are all 
just right, not exaggerated. It’s just 
pretty and natural. My idea was, ‘Why 
just sell the photo this year? Why not 
take them so you can sell them any 
time?’ I liked that timeless look.” 

Yeager’s immediate success as a 
photographer came on her own terms. 
“Nobody wanted to help me. It wasn’t 
that I was a woman. It was just a very 
competitive business. I think there was 
a lot of jealousy. I know all the photog¬ 
raphers who were men wished they had 
the same fame and success that I did. It 
got to the point where they didn’t use 
me as a model when I started to become 
famous. They didn’t want to help a 
competitor.” Her original supporter, 
Roy Pinney, was one of the exceptions. 

Her first model was brunette Terry 
Shaw, whose pictures she sold to 
PAGEANT magazine in early 1954. 
Even more popular was Jackie Walker, 
a thoughly gorgeous raven-haired 17- 
year-old from Miami whose body 
seemed made for the bikini. Many of 
Bunny’s early subjects came from 
Roberta’s Modeling School in Miami, 
where Yeager taught modeling poses. 
Maria Stinger was to become as closely 
identifed with Bunny as any of her 
models; appropriately, it was a shot of 
Maria Stinger that provided Bunny’s 
first magazine cover as a photographer. 
Maria’s fascinating and ultimately trag¬ 
ic story can be seen as symbolic of the 
entire ’50s Glamour-Girl ethos. 







Above: Bunny (with camera) in the '50s, 
teaching her models posing techniques. 

Another of her early models, 
brunette beauty Joan Rawlings, almost 
got Bunny into trouble. She did some 
shots of Joan for NIGHT & DAY mag¬ 
azine with orchids scotch-taped to her 
body like a bikini, and nothing under¬ 
neath. “They tried to sue the magazine, 
saying the shots were pornographic, 
because there was pubic hair showing.” 
she remembers. The photos do give that 
impression, but Yeager stuck to her 
guns. “I had to write a letter saying 
‘No, no, no, it was just a shadow.’ 1 
don’t know if it was or not, but they 
didn’t sue!” 

Bunny’s all-time favorite model 
was the fabulous Bettie Page. From 
1954 to 1957, Bunny shot some of her 
best photos with Bettie Page, who 
turned out to be Yeager’s first PLAY¬ 
BOY centerfold subject. 

The next decade was a constant 
whirlwind of activity for Bunny. There 
was a succession of PLAYBOY center¬ 
folds, layouts shot for just about every 
major men’s magazine, and a seeming¬ 
ly endless stream of best-selling pho¬ 
tography books written for Fawcett 
Publishing’s’s Whitestone label. 

By the late ’60s, the innocent tease 
style that Bunny helped to perfect had 


changed to a far earthier and more bla¬ 
tantly sexual approach, severely limit¬ 
ing her opportunities. Ruth Anderson, 
an extraordinary 40DD-23-36 German 
brunette who was FLING magazine’s 
Girl of the Year for 1970, was Bunny’s 
last supermodel discovery in the maga¬ 
zines. The ’60s were a different era, 
and Bunny would not bend her princi¬ 
ples to meet its terms. “Ruth came 
along at a' time when magazines wanted 
more and more explicit photos. I had all 
these beautiful pictures of terrific mod¬ 
els, but they weren’t selling.” 

An important aspect of Bunny’s 
life has been her acting career. Her 
aspirations to get into movies were seen 
as early as 1951, when she met a visit¬ 
ing producer who had worked with Rita 
Hayworth. He thought Bunny resem¬ 
bled Rita and told her he would like to 
work with her, but that she would have 
to come to Hollywood. Since Bunny 
had only been married a short time, she 
told him she was going to stay in 
Miami and work on local projects. She 
couldn’t go to L.A. During the next 
decade and a half, she was so occupied 
with her other work that she had little 
time for acting, but starting in the mid- 
’60s she began focusing on films. 

One of Yeager’s most unforget¬ 
table movie experiences was the 1967 
Frank Sinatra/Raquel Welch detective 


film LADY IN CEMENT, which was 
shot in Miami. The nude blonde that 
you see underwater with the sharks 
swimming around her at the opening 
of the film was one of Bunny’s mod¬ 
els. Bunny also sent over all the pretti¬ 
est girls she knew (about 75 of them!) 
for the director to choose from for a 
beach scene. Not only did she get a 
part in the film herself, she is named 


Below: Yeager gets sexy for the camera. 
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Bunny, the Swedish masseuse. As 
Frank Sinatra walks into the massage 
parlor to talk to the manager, Yeager 
strolls by, takes actor Joe E. Lewis by 
the hand and tells him, “Why don’t you 
call me Bunny?” 

Yeager got her Screen Actor’s 
Guild card with LADY IN CEMENT 
before moving on to another Frank 
Sinatra film, TONY ROME. Her 
screen appearances multiplied. Yeager 
can be seen as the blonde in a red dress 
dancing behind Jerry Lewis in the 
disco scene of HARDLY WORKING, 
a fashion model in THE CHAMP, and 
an evil guard in the film THE GENIE. 
Her biggest role was in an Italian film 
made in Miami called AN ITALIAN 
TAXI DRIVER IN NEW YORK. It 
starred Dom DeLuise and Albert Sordi, 
who also directed it. Bunny plays a 
happy wife who gets blown up by a 
gift-wrapped bomb she finds in a taxi. 
She also worked briefly in PORKY’S, 
ABSENCE OF MALICE, THE MEAN 
SEASON, BLUE SKIES AGAIN, and 
DOGS OF WAR, all shot in Miami. 

On TV, Bunny returned to her 
familiar role as a Swedish masseuse 
two more times—in an episode of Burt 
Reynolds’ B.L. STRYKER, and again 
on MIAMI VICE. In addition to doing 
various TV commercials, she also 
appeared in the leading role in LIGHT 
UP THE SKY at the Miami Shores 
Little Theater. 


Above: Lisa Winters (foreground) and 
Bunny (center, holding microphone) demon¬ 
strate the fine art of Pin-Up. 

In 1983, Bunny launched a per¬ 
forming-arts newspaper for the film and 
television industry called FLORIDA 
STAGE & SCREEN NEWS. “I’m the 
only paper in the film and television 
industry in south Florida,” she declares 
proudly. “When I started, there was no 
way you could find out what produc¬ 
tions were going to be filming here.” 
Her publication has enabled actors, film 
technicians, propmasters, and stuntmen, 
etc., to learn in advance of such job 
opportunities. 

In 1992, Bunny began her second 
year as the president of the Florida 
Motion Picture and Television 
Association, a non-profit organization 
designed to promote filmmaking in the 
state. “If you want to do a film, TV 
show, commercial, or even a fashion- 
model shooting in Florida, we can help 
you scout locations and get together the 
crew and actors. That’s our specialty.” 

Popular interest in Yeager has 
resurged during the last several years, 
due in part to the rediscovery of Bettie 
Page. Bettie’s re-emergence late last 
year coincided—by sheer coinci¬ 
dence—with a delightful magazine by 
Bunny, BETTY PAGE IN JUNGLE- 
LAND. It contains thirty-three pages of 
her Bettie photos in gag-strip story¬ 


board fas’hion, mostly from their 
famous “Africa, USA” session. 

Plans for the future? Bunny has 
plenty, even as she tries to keep up with 
work for the film/TV association. She 
would like to do a book compiling all 
of her Bettie Page photos (although 
sadly, a number were lost or damaged 
in Hurricane Andrew). An autobiogra¬ 
phy is very much on her mind. This 
may take dual form as a book and a 
documentary, which she would like to 
produce herself. 

Just as happily. Bunny is still inter¬ 
ested in the art that helped make her a 
legend: Pin-Up photography. She’s 
done relatively little of it in recent 
years, except for some bikini shots used 
in FS&SN. Staying on top of the film 
and TV production scene in Florida 
provides an ideal means to connect 
with top young models and starlets. 
While the raunchy men’s mags of today 
hold no appal for her, there may be the 
hope of a new book collecting Bunny’s 
glamour girls of the '90s. 

Bunny Yeager’s enthusiasm for 
modeling and working with models is 
undiminished after all these years. “The 
excitement of posing for the first time 
is always special, and it shows in the 
pictures. Maybe it’s like making love 
for the first time.” 

Today, Bunny’s vintage pictures 
retain a wonderfully inviting quality 
that is matched by only a few of the 
era’s other great lensmen. Some critics 
might suggest that they were over-lit 
and too direct by today’s standards, 
usually with the model looking directly 
at the camera—not sufficently clever or 
artsy, they complain. The simple fact 
remains that when you look at Bunny’s 
best work, you can’t help but smile, 
and there can hardly be a finer tribute 
to a Pin-Up photographer. 


[This article is adapted from a longer 
chapter on Bunny in the book-in- 
progress FEMMES FATALES: THE 
GOLDEN AGE OF GLAMOUR 
GIRLS, which includes interviews with 
dozens of top stars, models, photogra¬ 
phers, and other Pin-Up icons of the 
'50s and ’60s. Readers are invited to 
write to Steve Sullivan at 7529 Lee 
Highway, Apt. E, Falls Church VA 
22042.] 
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Don't miss an issue of TEASE! 



It’s a sure bet that you’ll receive the next issue of TEASE! magazine when you 
subscribe. The first two issues sold out on the newsstand—don’t risk missing 
another! Your ace-in-the-hole is four issues for $20, less than the newsstand 
price, and your good luck charms are a 320 stamp and a fresh envelope. 

Roll the dice now, and come up a winner! 


Four issues for $20 
from 

PURE IMAGINATION 
Box 669902 
Marietta, GA 
30066 





T he entertainment world has always had its I 
share of wolves, both inside and outside I 
show business, but Burlesque is the happy 
hunting ground of a very special breed of the 
species. They operate on the theory that it is always I 
open season on strippers—the girls who artfully pre¬ 
tend to obey the traditional chant of “Take it off!” 

So, after the last “bump and grind” has been I 
bumped and ground, there is usually one character in I 
the audience who gets the mistaken notion that the I 
entertainer is fair game. Merely dangling a net bra on I 
stage has the same effect on him as waving a red flag I 
has on a bull. 

As long as he stays on the audience side of the I 
footlights, he’s a pretty harmless creature, no matter 
how much he pants and bares his fangs. 

The amateur wolf will send a note backstage I 
telling the girl he’s crazy to meet her. 

How right he is! His name means absolutely noth¬ 
ing to her, even though he may be rated a real hot-shot I 
by the boys back home. And usually when he suggests I 
they share steak and champagne, what he really means I 
is hot dogs and beer. 

A smoother technique is used by the more sophis- I 
ticated wolves. A bouquet of flowers usually accom- I 
panies their invitation to dinner or cocktails. I 
Nevertheless, the goal is the same. They just don’t I 
drool in public. 

The real pros are the ones who merely send back I 
a business card or a calling card. They come in two I 
easily recognizable varieties: 

(a) The well-heeled playboy type, who counts I 
on his prominent family name or business connections I 
to bowl the girl over. 

(b) Producers and others in show business who 
dangle the prospect of a job as bait. 


HOW TO 
TAME A 




Any girl who remains in show business very long 
develops a sort of sixth sense that helps her spot these 
and other phonies. In my own-case, I use a very simple, 
but effective anti-wolf blockade. My maid and the stage 
doorman wherever I work have strict orders not to 
admit visitors. 

Otherwise, imagine the traffic jam outside my 
dressing room door after an item like the one about me 
in a recent Broadway column. It had me lamenting, 
“Even my library books are giving me trouble. Each 
time I pick one up, the jacket slips off.” 

And a few days later Walter Winchell told his read¬ 
ers: “Lili St. Cyr, the stripteuse, is going into the lin¬ 
gerie chain store business. She never wears any. On 
stage she never wears anything.” 

That’s the kind of publicity that does wonders for 
the box office, and no performer could get very far 
without it. But, it is also tempting wolf-bait. 

It may have been such an item that put me right in 
the middle of a situation that had all the earmarks of the 
wolf-chases-girl routine. I was working at West Coast 
night club when I was approached by a man who intro¬ 
duced himself as Walter Cain, righthand man to mil¬ 
lionaire producer Howard Hughes. Of course, I was 
positive it was all a gag and my opinion of Hollywood 
wolves dropped pretty low after a corny routine like 
that. Everyone knows that breaks like that happen only 
in movies. 

Imagine my surprise when a short time later I was 
called to the studio and given a wonderful contract to 
work in the picture SON OF SINBAD, which is cur¬ 
rently playing all over the country. The payoff is: until 
this very day I’ve never met Mr. Hughes. 

Actually, I’ve come face-to-fang with very few 
wolves during my career in show business. Perhaps I’ve 
just been plain lucky but it is a fact that I’ve never done 
the Little Red Riding Hood bit in real life. 


Don’t get me wrong. I’m not saying that every man 
connected with show business has suddenly become a 
big brother to every girl struggling to make a career for 
herself, or that every proposition dangled before a pair 
of big blue eyes no longer has strings attached to it. I’m 
just saying that it hasn’t happened to me. 

There are several reasons for this, the main one 
being the way I am protected at clubs and theaters 
where I appear. Telephone calls are never put through 
to me and both the stagedoor man and my maid have 
strict orders not to admit strangers. I do receive flowers 
and letters from admirers, and those, I accept. I usually 
send an autographed photo to fans who write me, but 
that’s as far as it goes. 

Another reason why I think I’ve been able to avoid 
wolf trouble is that I got into show business quite by 
accident and was never really in a position where I had 
to scramble for bookings. I’ve stuck to the Burlesque 
and night club circuits, where I built up a faithful fol¬ 
lowing. All my bookings are handled by my agent and I 
seldom see anyone outside my circle of personal 
friends. I’ve never been interested in legit theater, partly 
because I hate rehearsals, so I’ve never had producers 
or casting directors breathing down my neck. 

I didn’t have the slightest notion of becoming an 
entertainer the day my mother asked me to accompany 
my younger sister to an audition, some years back. We 
lived in Pasadena, but unlike most youngsters there, I 
hadn’t been bitten by the show-business bug. But when 
the immortal producer, N.T.G., took one look at my sis¬ 
ter, he turned to me and said, “Well, you both might as 
well go to work.” It was as simple as that. 

My sister, whose stage name was Dardy Orlando, 
later retired from show business and is now happily 
married to Harold Minsky of the world-famed 
Burlesque theater chain. However, once started, I 
decided to remain in the entertainment world. 



Sometimes success comes overnight, but I’m con¬ 
vinced that in most cases you climb slowly and steadily 
to the top if you’re going anywhere at all. At least, 
fame never came to me in one big spurt. 

I performed my first strip in San Francisco at the 
Music Box, a club owned by the Duncan Sisters, who 
gave me a big push up the ladder. The strip act itself 
didn’t bother me; when I finished disrobing—artistical¬ 
ly, of course—I was no more nude that many girls you 
see on the beaches. 

It was the audience that gave me butterflies in my 
stomach that first night. It’s a sensation I never over¬ 
came; I still get stage fright just before going on. 

I soon discovered that to be a success in 
Burlesque it was necessary to do more than imi¬ 
tate the bumps and grinds of other strippers, 
and I have never competed on the basis of 
seeing who could take off the most. So I 
worked out my own staging, added original 
touches, and concentrated on mak¬ 
ing my stripping provocative 
rather than vulgar. 

I’d like to point out that the 
average woman does just as 
much “teasing” as many a strip- 4g? 

per now performing. The big dif¬ 
ference is that with us it’s an act; but 
they aren’t kidding. Exotic perfumes, decollete 
gowns, and alluring makeup are just a few of the 
time-honored tricks used by the female in pursuit of 
the male. (That’s one reason why I expect to do well 
with the lingerie business I recently started—manhunt¬ 
ing equipment is always in demand.) 

That familiar saying, “A man chases a woman until 
she catches him,” is as true as it is ancient, but in the 
past, subtlety was the keyword. Modem women have 
added some jet-propelled techniques that make oldtime 
charmers like Cleopatra and Marie Antoinette look like 
Girl Scouts. According to an article I recently read, 
men and women of this H-bomb age are in the process 
of swapping their traditional roles. 

I think the article was called “The Wolf-Girl 
Menace,” and it told how young teenage 
girls are now running after the fel¬ 
lows the way men used to run 
after women. That’s a real 
switcheroo! With a set-up like 
that, a guy doesn’t have to be 
a wolf. 

I’ve also read predic¬ 
tions that because of the 
manpower shortage and 
with women becoming 
more and more 
aggressive, the 
female of the 
species will rule the 
world about one hun- 
I MM dred years from now. I 

~ certainly don’t approve, but let’s 

face it—things have changed. Men no longer 
do the chivalrous little things they once did for girls. 

They don’t rush to open doors 


any more, and gifts purely for the sake of friendship are 
a thing of the past. 

Everything has a gimmick; everybody has an angle. 
And things are apparently getting worse. I’m glad I 
won’t be around when the Amazons take over! 

I think it only fair to add that not all wolves are as 
bad as their reputations. We women would be rather 
unhappy creatures if we never drew admiring glances 
from the males we go to such trouble to attract. The 
nicest “wolf’ I ever met first 
saw me when my own 
club, The Boudoir, 
was operating in 
Manhattan. He 
was Ted Jordan, 
, a young actor 

who was in 
t h e 
Broadway 
procU'cnon 

CAINE 
MUTINY. 
Eventually I 
married the 
man. Ted 
happened to 
catch my act 
* one night and 

immediately made 
up his mind to meet 
me, but initially, my 
defense against stagedoor 
Johnnies proved to be too effective. 

It may seem that I go to extremes to avoid meeting 
new people, but as I said before, times sure have 
changed. Diamond Jim Brady used to shower Lillian 
Russell with diamonds. If that were the custom today, I 
imagine I wouldn’t be too impossible to meet. 

Ted didn’t send samples of a girl’s best friend 
backstage, but he did have a quality that men 
today seem to lack—persistence. One night he 
parked himself outside the club and told my 
maid that he would wait for me to come out— 
all night, if necessary. So our meeting was 
unavoidable. 

Now that we’re married, my worries 
about wolves are over. Ted is husky enough 
^ to tame even the toughest. Not only that, but 
« it is possible that now that I’m married I’ll 
devote all my time to my lingerie busi- 
ness—“Lili St. Cyr Intimates.” It is a busi¬ 
ness venture that I have long dreamed about 
P and now that it is a reality, I intend to build 

■fc it into something really big. 

I have one big advantage: even though 
wolves may be getting tamer, women will be 
eternally setting their traps for the male animal— 
and luxury lingerie is the best bait of all. 


This article was originally published in 
CABARET Magazine, Sept. 1955. Lili St. Cyr 
currently resides in California. 
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VINTAGE EROTICA 





25,000 MENS MAGAZINES 

(1920-1985 ) 

150 Computerized model listings: 
(Bettie Page to Samantha Fox) 

40 Computerized subect listings: 
(Fetish/Leg/Big Bust/Shaved, etc.) 

Personalized service. Phone number 
supplied with catalog. 

Send $3.00 for current catalog. 


5,000 EROTIC POSTCARDS, 
PHOTOS & SLIDES 

(1895-1980) 

Fully illustrated auction catalog available 

Approval shipments available with deposit. 
Please inquire. 

Send $6.00 for next two auctions. Bidders 
get subsequent catalogs at no cost. 


A. R.S PRODUCT'ONS 24307 MAGIC MTN. PKWY. #124-M VALENCIA CA 91355 

(We are always buying similar material. Highest prices paid. Please inquire.) 


GRAND ILLUSION 
GALLERY 

ARTWORK AND PRINTS 

Armstrong • Moran • Mozert 
Vargas*Marilyn*Nagel 

Antique Stained and Beveled Glass 
Windows*Unique Lighting Pieces*French 
Doors*American Illustrator Prints and 
Originals* Jewelry*and other 
treasures from the past 

GRAND ILLUSION GALLERY 

201 E. Michigan Ave Box 49240 
Grass Lake, Ml 49240 
517-522-8715 or 313-663-0561 
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Company, Inc. 

17 SOUTH MORTON AVE. 
MORTON, PA 19070 
PHONE: 610-328-6864 
FAX: 610-328-9242 



ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 

1. $15.00 MINIMUM ORDER 

2. WE ACCECPT VISA, MC, AMEX, DIS., 
CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS 

3. $4.50 SHIPPING & HANDLING PER ORDER 

4. PA. RESIDENTS AD %6 SALES TAX 

FAX YOUR ORDER FOR QUICKER SERVICE 


PINUP - EROTIC ART - SWIMWEAR TRADING CARDS 
































THE^RUE^GUIDE 

part one 

BILL 

WARD 

30 Years in (he Ships 


Y ou’ve seen his art a million times. The style is unmistakable 
and eompletely original. The ereator is Bill Ward, and 
nobody draws women quite the way he does. 

Ward broke into the comics by way of the Jack Binder Shop, 
and before long he was working on the CAPTAIN MARVEL comic. 
Shortly after, Bill was drafted, but continued to do comics for his camp 
newspaper. ACK-ACK AMY was his answer to Milton Caniff’s 
MALE CALL. After the war. Bill went back to comics and reintro¬ 
duced AMY as TORCHY. Launched as a back-up feature in MOD¬ 
ERN COMICS, TORCHY was so popular that she was eventually 
awarded her own book. During the 1950s and 1960s, Ward contributed 
tens of thousands of cartoons to men’s magazines, most notably, Abe 
Goodman’s Humorama digests. Bill also did a considerable amount of 
work for CRACKED magazine during the 1980s. 

Bill Ward is currently undergoing a resurgence in popularity. 






OTHER BOOKS FROM PURE IMAGINATION 



The Bettie 
Page items on 
this page are 
licensed 
through 
Bettie’s agent, 
Miss Page 
receives a fair 
percentage of 
the cover 
price of each 
item. 


THE BETTY PAGES ANNUAL VOLUME 1 (Extremely limited quantities!) 8 >/ 2 ” x 
11” format, 172 pages, perfect-bound, with over 200 photos. Contains the revised and 
expanded version of Greg Theakston’s “Case of the Missing Pin-Up Queen ” 
Theakston and Bolles cover. Autographed by Theakston. 

$50.00 postpaid 

THE BETTY PAGES ANNUAL VOLUME 2. In the same luxurious format of the first 
Annual, this volume presents an extensive interview with the Dark Angel herself. Miss 
Bettie Page, conducted by Greg Theakston. Also, “The Case of the Missing Pin-Up 
Queen: Solved,” dozens of previously unpublished photos, and an eight-page color 
insert Theakston covers. Autographed by Theakston. 

$30.00 postpaid 
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KAY JOMN/ON- 
’MADAM /ATAN" 
FOX CQITCQION 

COM IN© yOON 


phones), an announcer identifies each masked 
woman as she makes her grand entrance: “Miss 
Conning Tower” ...“Miss Victory” ...“Miss 
Booby Trap”... each in a stunning costume to suit 
their names: the six-armed Goddess Kali (real 
flesh and blood, not an animodel manipulated by 
stop-motion maestro Harryhausen) is announced 
to the crowd as “Miss Hands-Off’...“Call of the 
Wild”...“Neptune’s Daughter”...“Miss Golden 
Pheasant,” and so on. 

Superb suave comedian Roland Young (later 
to become Thorne Smith’s ribald Topper) is the 
host of the shindig in the sky and he eventually 
announces that the time has come to unmask. 
“Take off your false faces and be yourselveg!” He 
then calls for the six most beautiful women pre¬ 
sent to step forward for the auction. 

He is swamped by a bevy of beauties! 


“Hold on, hold on,” he counsels. “Six brave || 
men have already selected the six most beautiful' 5| 

The first poser at the top of the stairs is Miss §1 
Innocent Pride—as her costume shows, she has || 
“little to hide.” || 

The bids start at $200 and before long have | 

risen to a couple thousand as each contestant, ^ 

more fabulous than the last, raises the tempcia- 
tures of the bidders. When the bidding for the last ' 
contestant—Trixie—is about to begin, a mysteri- || 
ous masked Madam Satan appears on the scene. || 
(Continued on the fourth page following) S| 

► 

Above: Ad art for Griffith's airship extravaganza. II 

Below, left to right; Costumed cuties! Miss Movie Fan II 
(Countess Di Liguoro), Miss Victory (Aileen Ransom), II 
and Miss Confusion (Lotus Thompson). II 

Opposite: Lillian waxes Roth as Miss Golden Pheasant. ■■ 

























Above: “Who wants to go to Hell with Madam 
Satan?” asks the mysterious party-crasher. Bob 
(Reginald Denny), dressed as “H. E. Man, ” is 
amused, as Jimmy (Roland Young) fields a question 
from Roman Senator (Tyler Brooks). 

Below: “l don't recognize your face, but your cup size 
is familiar. ” Actor Reginald Denny, hard at work, 
feels Kay Johnson's breast in those pre-Hayes Code 
years. Photos like this are hot, even by today’s stan- 



Her fabulous satanic costume is form-fitting, and | 
by affecting a French accent, she stuns all the men jj 
present, in particular her unsuspecting husband. He | 
tops all bids with $3000 to “Go to Hell” with her. j 
He has only to dial BRimstone One-Oh! Oh! Oh!! | 

The next reel is devoted to teasing foreplay j 
and sophisticated dialogue worthy of Ernst j 
Lubitsch, the European noted for his naughty-but- | 
nice directorial touch. The neglected wife finally 
proves who the better woman really is. She 
seduces her husband away from his lover, and in 
doing so discovers a side of herself that she had 
always suppressed. 

As she unmasks, a sudden thunderstorm aris¬ 
es and a bolt of lightning strikes the mooring mast 
of the zeppelin. The giant airship breaks free! 
Inside, pandemonium ensues. Bob gives his wife j 
the one parachute that he can find, and goes off to j 
look for another. Trixie shows up and is having a | 
fit because she can’t find a ’chute for herself. 
Ancela gives up the one she is holding if Trixie 
promises to stay away from her husband. Trixie 
immediately agrees and bails out. Ultimately, she 
crash-lands through a skylight into a steamroom 
full of naked men! 

Above, partygoers are still parachuting to 
safety. Bob can locate only one parachute. He 
returns to his wife and against her protests, forces 
her into the ‘chute and pushes her off the airship 
just as it cracks in two. 

The ship crashes near the city reservior (fortu¬ 
nately it does not burst into flames, as did the ill- 
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Above: Meet the Missus: Ancela unmasks. 

Left: Roland Young takes a moment to sketch tht 
lovely Miss Hands-Off. 

Below Right: Miss Hands-Off (Katharine Irving 
crashes a crap game in Harlem. 

Opposite: DeMille (white shirt) clowns with the cast. 
Below: Jimmy falls into her clutches. 


Now that we’ve whetted your appetite for this 
movie-minx masterpiece, we’d be teasing too 
much if we didn’t tell you where you could get 
your hands on your very own video copy! 
MADAM SATAN is available on VHS tape 
for $24 postpaid from Blast Off Video, 1133-B 
Euclid Ave., Atlanta, GA 30307. 
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Photos of our friends and contributors to TEASE! 


1. TEASE! publisher, Greg Theakston, model 
Jodi Bowlin, and Elvgren model Myrna Hansen. 
2: Lovely Lisa Petrucci. 3: Vivacious Marianne 
Phillips and bookman Bud Plant. 4: Kent Steine 
with the irresistible Irish McCalla. 5: Funny-fez 
Susan Barrows. 6:Pin-Up master Bobby 
Toombs. 7: Sci-Fi guy Forrest J Ackerman with 
one of his favorite fantasy females, Maria. 




FINAL WORD 

Get ready for the wild ride. We’ve moved into 
another Golden Decade, and things are finally picking 
up steam. 

The last time I felt this way was around the 
spring of 1965. I was twelve years old, living in 
Detroit, and ready for a big change. The death of 
Kennedy and the introduction to the Beatles had clear¬ 
ly marked the end of the ‘50s, and 1964 seemed like a 
year when everything began to flow in the same direc¬ 
tion.The spring of 1965 seemed to herald in a new era 
of art and prosperity, and I was ready for it. 

I feel that same way now. 

I’ve been forcasting this change for the past 
three years, and I delighted (and relieved) to confirm 
that it’s actually in progress. Everyone that I know is 
going through a major life change at this moment, 
including employment changes, romantic refocusing, 
geographic moves, new partnerships, and even fresh 
attitudes about life in general. All of the ingredients are 
in the mix, and we should be seeing the results any day 
now. 



What a time to be bom into! 
believe that TEASE! Magazine is one 
ents in an enormous stew of delicious pop c 
the coolest stuff you’ve ever seen begins to o 
the pipe, we’ll be gushing out with it. 

So, what does this all mean to you personalh ? 
Think of this as a hot tip. Inside information. It’s the 
extra edge that most people never seem to get. Well, 
this is the break that you’ve been waiting for. If I have 
any credibility with you, then take what I’m about to 
tell you to heart. 

Do it now. 

If you ever wanted to pursue a dream, achieve 
a goal, or change your life in any way, the time is now. 


Make your move. 

Doing this will require an open mind, a brave 
heart, and a willingness to make mistakes and learn 
from them, but once you decide to go ahead and do it, 
half of the battle is won. If you’ve been talking about 
doing something for a long time, go for it now. 

What does all of this have to do with beautiful 
women, tease, and glamour? Nothing. All of that stuff 
was just the come-on that I used to get your attention. 

That’s all. It’s time for a fresh start—do it NOW! 


IN GALS WE TRUST, 
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“3ris” 

30”x 40” 
$750. 


ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 

OILS ON CANVAS 
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Iflake a Date urith an Angel! 



IlilHUE pm UP GIRLS, 
365 DOTS OF DELIGHTS! 


The 1996 

ELUGREII 


PinUp Calendar 


For many years, Gil Elvgren reigned 
supreme as the top Pin-Up artist in 
his field. Unfortunately, those calen¬ 
dars have been out of print for some 
time, and have become valuable col¬ 
lector's items. Now, Brown & 
Bigelow has delved into its massive 
files and selected a dozen of 
Elvgren's sweeties for their re-entry 
into the girlie calendar business. A 
dozen of Gil's finest images have 
been collected to help you pass the 
time with a smile. 


Elvgren's Pin-Up Girls 

including 

January—Let's Go 
February—One for the Money 
March—Fair Shake 
April—Queen's Rain 
May—Help Wanted 
June—Real Swinger 
July—Nature Girl 
August—Pretty Perplexed 
September—In the Swing 
October—Fresh Breeze 
November—See Worthy 
December—Stepping Out 


Checks payable to 
Pure Imagination. 
Please allow 
4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 


$9.95 

plus $1.50 postage 
$13.95 Canadian 


PURE IIUDGinUTIOn PUBIISHIEIG Bos 66330? • marietta. Gfl • 30066 • 404-424 5151 



